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ABSTRACT 

The call to restructure schools is bom from a new 
set of challenges facing U.S. society as well as its education 
system. This paper describes the process followed by 12 schools that 
participated in meeting the challenges in the "Schools of 
Tomorrow... Today* (ST/T) project, supported by the New York City 
Teacher Centers Consortium (TCC) of the United Federation of 
Teachers. The project was intended to a means for changing 
cranmunications among the staff and parents at schools, changing 
school-site governance, and being a mobilizing force to improve the 
education of children. The TCC selected 12 schools from 135 that 
responded for a place in the project. Each school set up a ST/T team 
and m the spring and summer of 1990 TCC researchers were able to 
observe the process of restructuring firsthand. Each school is 
de^".ribed, and the context gives demographic data and general 
infoimtion pertaining to the school »s unique circumstance. The focus 
of the ST/T project in the school is then outlined, followed by the 
learning experiences, barriers, ongoing problems, and dilemmas faced. 
Each case study concludes with identified needs. In addition, some 
case studies report on tiie effects of the restructuring effort. 
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Introduction 



Restructuring sclu»ls has become a rallying cry axtmg educalws and others who aie 
concerned about America's invesdnent in its future. For those iovoived in its pursuit, 
restructuring aims to create schools that are more coitered on learners' needs for active, 
exfj^iaitial, cooperative, and culturally-connected learning q^rtunities si^porttve of 
individual talents and learning styles. Re^nictuiers aim to create these learrdng opportuniti^ 
within school organizations energized by collaborative inquiry, informed by authentic 
accountability, and guided by shared decision making. More than a buzzword or another call 
for overnight change, restructuring offers real hope, and a significant challoige, to all those 
who worry and care about the next goieration. 

The call to restructure schools is bom from a new set of challenges facing our society 
as well as its education system. While today*s scbods are geared to uniformity, passivity, 
and order, massive changes in our world call out for diversity, initiative, and invaitiveness. 
As many reform reports have pointed out, our increasingly information-based society 
requires working citizens who are able to frame problems, pose solutions, and adapt 
continuously to changing needs (Carnegie Forum, 1986; National Science Board, 1983; 
National Governors' Association, 1986). 

But schoolpeople are struggling in organizations invented for "batch processing" 
students in assembly line fashion to prqxare them for low-level tests of basic skills - and 
often failing even at that (Darling-Hammond, 1990). In addition, changed social conditions, 
particularly increased poverty, ethnic diversity, and declining institutional and neighborhood 
support for children, are placing pressures on schools to embrace a far different and more 
proactive stance toward their communities. 

The challenge, then, is to develop an enriched and individually responsive vision of 
schooling for a more diverse population while, at the same time, incorporating a broader 
view of the schod's social role and an enlarged conception of the community responsible for 
education. This challenge demands new ways of working in an institution that has 
historically been difficult to change, it requires visionary perspectives from schoolpeople 
who are using new models of collaborative work to reinvent the places they have previously 
known only as bureaucracies run by hierarchical decision making. The 12 schools' whose 
case studies follow accepted this challenge. 

These schools all participated in the Schools of Tomorrow... Today (ST/T) project, 
which was carefully planned and well supported by the New York City Teacher Centers 



' Ail school names are ficUtious. 
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Cmisortiuin (TCC) qf tiw United Fedm&Hi of ToM^ers (UFT). Urn jMoJect was inteMted to 
be, fir^, a means for changing commumcations among the ^aff and parents at partidisating 
schools. Such change is necemry ifpeopk are to develop the trust and ^i^gy needed to 
undertake great changes amidst great pn^lems. Second, it was intended to be a means for 
dinging school-site ^yvemance, because sudi d«i^ are required if available tamgy is to 
be focused on concr^, i^hievable «ids. Tlurd, it was intended u> be a nH^iiamg force to 
improve the ediK^a^ of children, schocd by schod, because such impn>vement is the best 
and only justification for the demanding efforts of innova^. 

After over a year of {banning, TCC invited all the public schools in New York City 
to ^ly for a place in the project; 135 responded, and 12 were selected. In 19S8, each of 
these 12 schools set up an ST/T team which oigaged in training and devekqmi a shared 
dedsifm-making (SDM) process at the school. Each mm was made up of the prindpal {or 
an as^^t prindpal in some cases), tiie UFT chapt^ leado*, a number of teachers c1k>s^ 
by, volunteering for, or elected to the team, and, in some cas^, one or more parents, plus 
two or three facilitators trained am) assigned by TCC. 

In some schooU, the prii^ipal and (Mptes leader hand-picked mm of the team 
n^bers and asked them to volunteer. In others, team members were elected by 
repre^tative oonstituem:ies (guMle level teacters and ^ledali^ in el^nsitary schools, for 
example). In at lea^ cme schod the opportunity lo serve oa the team was amply announced, 
and everyone who volunteoed was ^ven a place. All teams had Of&i n^ngs and took 
stqjs to publish their proceedings and pid>licize their eflorti, ami in many cases teachers who 
had not been part of the original team lean^ what was gmng on and toc^ to get 
elected or ^^[xnnted to team n^mb^ship. Similarly, a team n^ber might have tired and 
left the team, or n^ed to a differi»it schoi^, and a frequent observer might have slid from 
observation into subcommittee wofk and thus into fidl m^nbership. Or a team made up of 
voluntem and appointed members might have cteckted that the time had come lo recimfigure 
the team by standing for election. Membership, diough broadly reflective of schoolwide and 
systemwide staff demographics, was never ^tirdy static. 

The facilitators who guided the teams were TCC t^her spedalists with many years 
of experience in both teaclung and staff developmott who had volunteered for a role in the 
ST/T prtgect. Thdr task was to provide both consultetiiHi and assistance to tl^ teams. The 
fadlitatc^ themselves saw their first job as the difficult one of 'woridng to maintain a 
neutral presence" while at the same time providing assistance to the school teams. Their 
work entailed helping the team ctevdop a vision and an action pirn for the school; 
introducing a vari^ of process tods - appros^l^ to and means of handling such tasks as 
running meetings, sharing ded^ons, developing ideas into |tos, and reserving conflicts; 
encouraging the team to work with the whole school so that decisions were reached 
somewhat collaboratively among the 0u:ulty and were not left to the committee alone; 
intervening in discussions to keep the process moving, K>metimes by acting to reserve 
problems, and sometime by raising them; providing sugge^ons or resources (such as 
materials or speakers) when needed. 

2 
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CkK» fi»ined, each team wast through a sms of »x Satunky training ses«<ms and 
an overnight retreat, widdi weie used to introduce tiiem to a numt»r of goal-i^t^, 
dedsion-making, aiul group mmntenance tedrnkjiffis. Moi^ teams lu^ ail - toc^ to the 
process whoidieaitedly. Most itedded, or bepn to decide, how they wanted to work 
tog^b^, wdcomed the new skills, and looked b^k on tiie training with warmth and 
gratitucte. "The facilitators were able to give us in^te we never h^ thought of before. 
They also hdped us to be proli^iiml, to kfiq> on tr«;k with our goals," said a membo- of 
one school team. 

Part of the first-year training included tl» {q^x>rtunity to idoitily a missicm, select 
goals, and omstder some pc»sbte progeds, and most teams did so. Many teams th«i 
extmied this proce^ by indui&ig die whole staff in a needs cen»is diat was used to 
d^ermine thdr initial prqject. Bom teams (Sd not ask dffi staff to gmrate a "want list," but 
intiead sdected projects on thdr own. G^taraUy, they scnight api»oval of those project by 
the i^aff before b^innii^ to imj^n^t them; ti^ M a soise, therefime, tlmt they were 
expressing a mandate ami not simi^y their own thc»%hts as to what wi»iid be good for the 
school. Most of those teams saw their prefects wdcomed and their efforts ^reciated. 
Teams that paid 1^ attrition to communicaticm ri^ced sedng dieir projects rejected and 
themselves dismissed as "ditist." 

During the i^mng and summer of 1990, r^earcheis from the Coiter for Sc)kx>I 
R^orm at Teadim Col^e, Cdumbia Univo^ty, conducted a set of interviews and 
observatkms docun^dng the ST/T prefect, then ftni^ing its seooiKi year. This wc^k 
enmiled visits at the school sites, examination of relevant documents, and interviews with 
selected team members from each school, the team fadlitators, and the TCC director. It 
afforded us a rare opportimity to d»erve the process of restructuring tirsthand. Not all 
{mTjects were of equal scqie, m>t all were fully imj^m^ted at the time of our evaluation, 
and, of course, not all were equally siKxi^sfiii. The cases show the difficult and rewarding 
w<^k bdn$ undertaken by the partidpating schools. Particular pn^lems and ti^ strategies 
taken to overcome them, partioilar succe^es and the factors contributing to them, are taken 
up in Bariy Lemns, published separatdy^. 



^ U^rman A., D*riing-HanKnond, L., and Zuckemttn, D. (1991) Ecriv Lessons in Restrudufing 
Sckoois. New York: National Center for Restructunng Education, Schools, and Teaching. 
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I^qriien Day Sdhooi 
Maiihattan 



Contact 

Stqfriien Day High School rose like a cruise out of its midtown-we^ block of 
battered three and fcHir-*st{»y biownston^ The stre^ were dean but heavily used, and 
some buildings tightly boarded vip, en^)ty if nm abamioaed. The scho(^*s (^^ructkm 
of tan brick was standaid-modem institutioi^, but tte sweqmig curve of its six-story front 
was decide<fiy better than the ceieal>box shape of most institutional architecture. 

Before school b^an, food and drink vendors and 1200 studoits added noise and color 
to the street. (This rqires«ited 80% att»tdai«% of the 1600 sti«kents enrolled: 55% black, 
44% Hi^ianic; 50% below die poverty line; firom B? schools in all live borou,^.) Insde 
tl» school door, about 25 or 30 security guards kept oakt and signed ib& Idds in. Searches 
for weapons with portable metal detectors were part of the ciowtted, noisy routine, but the 
atmf^stere was friendly if intent^e. Later, when the crowds had thinned, tte guuds vf&c 
smiting, and their contact with latecomers relaxed and personal. Tl^ school was safe, a 
good place to be during difRcult tin^ in New York City, am! staff morale was saki to be 
exceptionally high: 'We^re a family. The Idds are good but not sophisiicaled and we have 
no drug problem at all. No teacher ever tri^ to transfer out." 

But Stephoi Day had had some hard dmes in the last 15 years. Started under the 
wing of the printers' union as tte New York Sdiool of Printing, it had always beoi blessed 
with a special reladcmship v^ith the uni(m*s Educaticmal Advisory Commis^on, always staffed 
itself with retiring printers, always been selective in its admissions, and always offered a job 
to every gr^uate. But the electnniic revoluticm of the last 10 years had devasta^ the 
traditional printing trade, the Board of Education had pres^ for fewer vocarional offerings, 
and new regulatiims had pn^ibited selective admi^ion. In contrast with its past, the scfaoc^ 
found itself buntojed by entering stucteits who w«tnH sure why tlwy were there, who 
drifted through the curriculum wittout focus or direction, and w1k> droj^ied out in 
unsatisfactory numbers. Moreov^, the scope and sequ&ice of tl^ curriculum was structured 
for an eariier generati<»i of kids wto lad entered with a vocation alrei^iy in mind, and it was 
ttoefore unsuitable for thwe now entering. On top of that, the climate at board 
headquarters was un^path«ic: "We fdt we were in danger of losing our school. Morale 
was terrible," recalled one staff member. 

The ST/T committee found itself ready to deal with these pnrfjlems. 
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Focus of the ST/T Piratied 



As tiie chai^ loKter reni^b«ied it* in 1988 si« had recmved a leti^ fomi the 
Teacher Centers Ccffisorttuni stiOing that training ies}iiices w«se available ff« schods 
consicteing maldng use School-Based Coons' to devdq> their own picgrams. The 
chapter leaito, a sIk^ teach^, and the ass^ant priiKipal for admini^iBtion vf&A to an 
orietiation meeting and wi»e comjrietely sdd by Myma Coop«-*s speech m the ST/T 
pioc^: cm the necessity of finding tteir ^i^on for thdr sctod and tte oi^)rartiimty to define 
their mis^on, decide where they wanted to be in 10 years, and influ^» that destiny. 

This threesome then tock the <^KHce teck to the hcvlty; 93% voted in favor of 
moving ahead with the ito. Twelve pei^ reisesenting all areas of the sdiod, 
volunteeied to be on the committee, knowing t!^ would be no new uraoiirces ^ the school 
beyond the training th^ would recdve ai^ no compensaticm for ^mr extra woric. 

WiUi dm help of a needs coiais, the committee iteveloped a proposal involving four 
projects: (1) hoiding a schoolwide counseling and orientation day during Regents week "for 
the purposes of evaluating the «udents' programming needs, involving parents in the 
programming process, and familiarizing both students and parents with the unique offerings 
of our school;" (2) establishing a Blue Ribbon Committee "to redesign current programming 
procedures so as to accommodate the appropriate scope and sequence of course offerings;" 
(3) redeagning teacher schedules so that a lunchtime activities program could be established 
under teacher supervision for the benefit of those kids who dth^ did not want to spend 
lunchtime in the cafeteria or who couM not stay afto* school for actmti»; and (4) iq>grading 
tl» coli^al asastance program so timt more tes«;hm reqi^^g si»:h s»vices could call on 
exper»iK:ed teachers to help them with their work. Tl^se proposals were put to a vote of 
the faculty as a wh(^ and all were »lopted, no!» widi less than an 88% acceptance rate. 

Ail four projects were im{demented, although the Bli» Ribbon Committee's 
recommendations for redesigning the ninth grade program were <^yed due to hck of ^mds, 
later found. All were considned quite successful; who) the fk^ty voted to join school- 
based management/shared decision making (SBM/SDM), 45 teachers out of 100 volunteered 
to participate. 

Not all the faculty favored the Blue Ribbmi Committee's plan to extend its curriculum 
reform to all four grades, as one team member noted: "It requires eveiycme to reevaluate 
their positions, and if you <^?pose the plan you have to say why. That's upsetting and 
initating to some people.** And there was predictable ii^stance from an "old guard" of 



The Scfaool-Biised Opttoa was a clause first oKtwied in ^ 1987-90 New Yoik City Teaches* C^ttact. If 
75 peioeDt of d» UFT duq^ v<^ for it^ a sdicxrf fxmld ptQpw» to for a year certain R!gtili^«is or 

cratfvt imwiakHffi. The pn^x>sai tha had to be appfovei by the princtpel, siqieriiiteiidefit, aad slbaoseSifXp mi 
by ^ UFT district t <yr «ie n t «ti ve and jmsidraat 
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bBite-liiised udon n^mbm who M stipefvisxny {mthms m the &ciilty, Nevcs:ti^ess, the 
ftesigi} ami impienicaitaticm of a saspe and s&imm fsff ending ^i^ts m onl^ to 
b^^* meet th&r laeds, according to ^ profe^omd qpimcos of tl» ^aff on ate and 
Imxmsi i^die profi^ional (^iiUons of the ^aff on site, was an impressive suxon^shment. 

Howev^, d^te their pride in dus acocmipHshment, ti» tcani*s i^xonge^ positive 
fedings lesen^d for the R^ents week coimsding and oi^tadfm pn^ram Uiey put on: 
"We wae no km^ allowed to choose cmr kids, but we could make th^^ like th^ were 
being chos^, and we could teach them abmit the school and ease their entiy,' md one team 
member. 

Until that day, the Ikmity l»d been somewlat demoralized; after that (hiy, thoe was 
an end to staff talk of *That*s not my jf^," and a banning 1^ peo]^ »ying, "What can I do 
to Iwlp?* R^ents day saw the asm^t ]mncipsl in die kitd»a mppmg hambm;^ because 
no one had anticipated the numb^ of kids and pannits who diowed up. R^ents (biy flowed 
ev^ymm in the ss^tnofA pulling ti^etl^ to aocompUsh a goal they lad chos»i, through 
m^ofb they had ctesigned. The ST/T team i»d led the schod to take some contxol of its 
destiny, and the dfoit paid off. As om n^bor put it* "We're dying now because tim*s 
fm no rim to handle aU our r^ular duties aiKl reqxmiutnlities as well as these new tmcs - 
but we*re dying widi snil^ cm mir ^aces.** 

What Are You Learning? 

Son» things, as always, woe leaned the 1^ way. At first, for ejuunide, the team 
was extremdy task-oriented aiKl drove hani to make dedscms ev^ if some monbers 
objected. Furtl^, when thdr fiu:;ffitator pdnted this out and i^ke of the ix>tential costs, the 
team decided he was ju^ apinst them and w«it ahead anyway. "Finally, we hit a wall and 
crashed: there was a 50/50 sp^ cm some decison, m> one would give any giouMi, and 
everyone was ju^ fighting. So we had a good woricout and then allowed the £KnUtat(»' to 
teach us," one m^ber recalled. The team eventually leaned how to mai^ disagreement 
and even conflict with<ntt i^uttmg anyisie down, how to foster ccmsensus, and how to make 
(tedsions without creating 'sleqnng crises" that would explode lat^. 

But ^roilar, though less dramatic, problems occurred when it came dme to bring new 
numbers on the team. "We made a nuyor mistake. We had a groii|> which was moving 
toward a common goal and we failed to bring die new members in in the right way, Med to 
bring them up to speed," said one member. So again diere was firictK^ and a breakdown of 
orderly gnnip proc^. And again diue was learning about how to handle process while 
woridng together toward common goals. 

Finally, as one memb«^ put it, "We*re jsctty good at %hting - and at working 
together. The Teacher Center has taught us to be more process-oriented but we're not 
always as undo* control as we should be. The facilitat(H^ aie good, and good for us. We'll 
go at it together but ev^yorte is ba»cal!y friendly and no one is put off by the fighting." 
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Beyond such gains froin mw &cpmm», the assist {irincipiai for admimstration 
tiial he was learning to 1^ outers do mal learn: "Th^'s a trememtous amount of taient 
in this sdKxd, and ST/T allowed pei^e to leally exercise their ^ilities and become a 
working team." The chi^ le^ agreed: "We went into this becsiuse we needed to save 
^ school, mi because we bought the process entirely. Now, we*ve bought it - th^e's so 
much more talent ami willingn^ than I knew was there." 

forriersy Oi^i^g Firobtems^ IHleiiimas? 

Not that th^ wer!»)*t problems attmiant to this succm. A swelling committee 
membs^p, for example, led U> sdieduling problems for n^^ings. The committee was still 
seddng to have as many peo{^ as possble partid|»le in the restriK^ring piocess, but as an 
unintended result they ware fasxd with d» cbcte of me^g less oft^ or making some 
(tedaons with too many peo{de absent, teading to a lack of cmissim whra son» members 
ftit left out Some pec^le fdt that ttie commits ^KHdd be lei^cted in size, but others 
continued to bdieve tt^ memb^ship slnmld remain cp&i. The problem of how best to 
hamile conflicting goals, like the pnk>lem of insuffid^t tiii» to hamile the many tasks that 
i»eded to be done, was Ukdy to remain with them; most arguments within the groiq> were 
about how time should best be spoit 

Hmey was a related problem. Some fdt that more nH>ney should have been 
earma^ed for stipmds fos those who managed to fit committee me^ngs into thdr already 
crowded weddy schedules. Most committee members fdt that they wouki volunteer thdr 
tin» for restructuring wither they remved remunocation or not And there 16 
dSfferoit lunchdme activities aU requesting fumts ^m the committee; no one disagreed.with 
tl^ difficulty of giving them all the tinandal su^rt they wanted and deserved. 

There were also conflicts due to change. Some con^lained that the mutators, not 
ti*e participants, set the times for me^ings, and that diey were less available in the second 
ytar. Fitrth^-, for many there was a tension bmreen die original members, who fdt 
hampered by the slower pace of the new monbm and ^ke of how ejf^ently they had 
beat able to i^inction during tl» first year of the restructuring pn^ram; and the new, second- 
year mraibers, who said that the "ok^" participants took too much authority. 

Finally, there was no avoiding the fact that shared decision making was in some ways 
an irredudbly difficult task. Team members suffbed conflicts of politics and personality, 
and subcommittee chairs fdt victimized as they became lightning rods for conflict between 
oiqx)»ng factions. 

What More Is Needed? 

There appeared to be a consensus mong the mendiers that the committee needed to 
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be leorgffiiizsd. Is partu^iUff, if ftxb dedscm was to omtiiiim unlimited mesBb&sinp 
tliea some oxganizaticaial {HDOBdiue tmsded to be devdoped for the disseminatkm of 
infbromtkm among those committee imtos nm able to be |»eseat to a ^vea meeting. 
Second, a&iitloim] tin» and limds weie genefaUy wsm^aed the pnxmy i^eds of tte 
c(»mmtlee» m one mmber s^fisA: *We need lesouroes withmit so many strings." Thtid, 
tiffi membes lecosnized psuental participation was totally laddng in Hxai progiam - 
UKxe was not even a parents* assoda^ - and saw a md to desv^op ways lo educate ^ 
paioits about school lestriKrtmtig and eifist thdr partidi^^ This was certain to be a 
dtfiicuit task since tfie parents lived in all live borou^ and few wistod to c(Hne into 
m^town Manhattan at night. 

htevertheless, said one team n^nb», "We now fed we are part of a larger 
movement We*ve bees faivited to i^ieak to ote schods ami there's a feeling that 
educational reform is really coming. It*s exdtii^.* 
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Ddancy Street Preparatory High School 
Manhattan 



Context 

The !>dancy Stxe^ Preparatory High Sdiool tcx>k up one ami a half floors of tbs 
Valle Marta Junior High ScIkio!. It was located among lefiements ami small mghboihood 
stoiei on bustling streets two blocks fhrni the Ddai»y Street subway ^on Stanton 
Street, names made faimnis by the huge Jewish immigraticm of a cenbiry ago. 

Tt^ scbsxA was emUenrntic of more recent msgrati(»is: 35% of the ^udents were 
bl^k and Hit^KUUCt nune than 50% w»e the dbildrsi of rec&it Asan immigifflits, and 80% 
of the school's emoUn^t was judged "limited EngUsh proHdent" (USPf. In to, DeJancy 
Stie^ Prq> was deagnaled a n»gn^ alternative sdtooF for L£P ^lutoite v/ho wese overage 
for thdr grade and h^ bees discl»r]^ en* (Sscouraged by regular high sdKxds. Those 
intsviewed wisted to make it very clear, however, that tteir sc^xxA ofl^ed a tradidcmal and 
demamting program as well as paying attention to the particular afiisctive needs of its special 
students. 

Focus of the ST/T Pn>ject 

Delancy Street Prq> formed an ST/T team consisdng of teacher rqjreseatativ^ from 
each (^)ariment, the ch^Her leader, the asnstant prindpal of adnumstraticm, and the 
princqjal; attraided a s^ies of Saturday trainings in team organizatioii ar^ re^ructuring 
strat^itt; and devekq)ed a set of goab for r^triK^turing. Among diese were devdo]»ng 
altoiadve modes of cdl^ial inter^tion for teacbcfs, incli»iing mentoring, peer intervmtion, 
and coaching; rescheduling the sdiool in order to provide time for ^aff develp{Hnent, 
intenfisdi^inary te^diing, curriculum cfevelqm^t, ar»i one-cm-one instruction; and 
encouraging a move toward greater team maiuigran^t ami ^ared lead»^iiq> of the Mgh 
school as a whoie. To bdp them move forward more rapidly, three task fmces w»e formed 
to focus on the stated goals of the r^tntcturing eHist: acaitemic success, profi^onali»n, 
and stud^t life and disdj^ine. Both the task forces and the ST/T committee met at least 
weekly. 



^Students are judged *lixnited &igiish pioiickot' if Hbey ful to scon above a ^!^<^giiated ct^if point on 
an Eagliflli laagua^ te^. This status mttttes Utem to special iai^ructuKi (eitber fnliogial or Eaglidi as a seoind 
tengnq^) m or^ to inqnove dieir skiUs in &^U^. 

*In New Yoric City, alternative high schools are defined by their populatton rather than by their nostrsditionAl 
spptoadt to instruction. The NYC public alternative high schools serve "at-risk" stiidents who have left or were 
failing in regular high schools, 
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The team led fee laaff to Iwo iM>tabte saccrase s. First, Mtiog wiA tl» ^igg 
t&m, ^ sdiooi sdiediile was dsmged to altow brief, oplkmal meesings f convcnings*} at 
fee banning of every sdiool ilay for ^ h^k^ staff, and, m Wednescby aftemoons, a 
sdiedote oc»isi^iiig of an hour esa^ for stmteit ^vit»s anu student moitimng, ami an hour 
and a half le^mctming nffietings. Mo^ inqioilant, said fee staff, at tte same time they 
iu&)pted a modular schedule, ]>fovklti% the qjpoitumty for loBger ini^nictioiial pokxis as 
neected. Secimd, partly because of fee tin® and mxm made avmlable fem^gh lesdieduliiig, 
the team was higfUy succ^fo} in invidviiig the sdiod as a i^bde in fee r^Anicturing dfort 
llBsk fotw meetings were oiten attended not ju^ by members of the ST/T committee, but by 
tte ostire staff . 

In additim, oogdng staff (tev^opmrat woili^iqps to s^^xxtt lestn^miring goals w^ 
1^ concerning tl« inq>Iementatifm of a bnssui qiectnan of new initiatives: ^ fomily gamps 
program (giving teachers ongoing responsibility for a small group of students), 
int«di$cq)linary ediKation, cwricdum devdc^nmt, house jtos (creating smaller sdKwls 
within d» school), stud^t activities, and aHemattve n^hods teacho- evaluation (calted 
Cdls^rative Assessm^it of Teaching SldUs, or CATS, by fee Ddasey Street staff). 

Effects of the Re^ructuring Effort 

A common theme was that the ST/T effcm had allowed ttoi the &eedom to have an 
effect on thdr school, and, through that, on tbdr own futures. Nevmhdess, some saw a 
risk in extending and formalizing thdr e^orts through the ChsBio^or*s SBM/SDM iidtiative. 
I^rhaps ttey only feared fee unknown, tmt they w^ concerned abom taking on what they 
saw as a quaa-administrative function more likely to bring them blan« for the sd)ooI*s 
problems fean fee resources to solve ttem. 

What Are You Learning? 

First of aU, the committee wii^ted to emptusize that they were stiU teaming, that 
restructuring was not something acconq>]ished ov^ght, and that i»w a»»:ems were still 
bdng identified. They stated as a goal tlat fear ta^ was not to fit thdr schocd to a 
particular nuxfel of restructuring (tevdqxd dsewhese but to use tl» process of re^ructimng 
to meet thdr scbod*s particular needs. More concretely, they noted that feey bad cHscovesied 
a way to incorpcsate the whde ^aff in the process in a short period of time, a hurdle for 
every school attempting restructuring. 

Barriers, Ongoing Problems, Dilemmas? 

The biggest problem was fee knowledge g^ between team m^bo^ and the g^ieral 
£»:ulty, M/ho lacked both team skills and information about curr^t and past restructuring 
pnxesses and products. As a result, the team had to overcome a sgmflcant d^ree of 
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i&q^sm among a targe mioority of the staff icgan&ig the kHig-tenn impact of mih a 
coii^jrdbeiisive effint. 

Sec(»)d, th^ smt itm^ffidm nmtrces, particukrly of funds and time, to sii{^xxrt 
^ efifom to change key ^ments of pm^ce such as indni^k»»l lechniqm^ Sam 
tmx^oes^ pointed cm, for exan^de, tlmt emi tlKHigh the scteduie diange had created times 
for meetings during t}» sdiool day, indiv»hiai s(^ules w&e ^ padced. They limmd it 
difficult to do their testnicturing woik, |to lessons, experimoit with new tedmiqi^, en^^ 
in piofes»onal dialogic, and parti<^)ate in stud«it levities. 

Third ti^ w^ ongoing d^remxs (fcfnnion, Althmigh »ich differraK^s were 
taken in stride, some still thcmght tiiat ethers were partidpating due to private agendas 
beyond d% team*s mis^. 

Finally, although son» team m^bers saw no to involve parents in thdr 
i;»itrw:turing process, c^hm did, aiHli idenliibd tt» dif¥K»Ity of readiing parents in homes in 
whidt, for cultural reasons, any communitadon at an from the scIkx>1 may be taken to mean 
that something is wrong. 

What More Is NeeM? 

There was a need to broaiten participation on the leadership team, a i^ed to 
understand mem fiitly ti» of an SBM/SDM committee in rumiing a school, and a need 
to evaluate changes n»cb through restructuring. 

Also needed were mott time, as noted above; more training, particularly to devetop a 
b^^ method to rcrch internal consoisus m restructuring issi^; more funds, particularly to 
aippOTt the reof;pnizati(m of the school into houses. And, of omrse, more st^)ort and 
enomragement were needed, btfih for commit participation and for broador efforts to 
reduce teadio' isolation so that ^uctents coukl more readily connect one body of knowledge 
with another. 
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A Better Chance (ABC) Hlg^ Sdiod 
Brooklyn 



Context 

A Better Chance (ABQ High School stood tall and imposing amid the quiet i^eets of 
Brownsville, ]%tx>klyn. Many of the sunoimding dwdllngs were drab om and two-story 
htmcs built by the putdic hoi^ng dqiaitn^nt A mfyority of the private hon^ were in 
disrepair, and the side sums were cratered with pai ha^. Stores on the mam i^ie^ 
seined to earn a profit, but many storefhmts on the ade ^teets were boanted up. 

Compared with (^her high schods, diis cme seen»d tfaiKjuil and n^y monastic with 
its empty hih and clean floors. Students drifted from class to dass individually or in small 
grmqM, theie were no bdls, and cm a beautiful spring day it seemed as thoi^h only about 
half of tl» 500 students assigi^ to die school v/ett ^xmut. Aged 17 to 21, 88 percent 
blacJc and 12 percent Hispanic, they had come to this alternative school after dropping out of 
oto schools in &oc^yn. Many of the giiis were teenagcd nuitl^rs. The princ^ 
lamm^ that although the sctKx>l already had a laige day me c^ter «dth four rooms taking 
care of 40 in^ts, "I could have 10 rooms and have th^ all filied." 

The principal as well as Im teachers often talked of their stmteits witii affection and 
hope. "Thsy are needy, but th^ are terrific," said one. During an intmiew with tiie 
principal in her of^, a young woman of 16 or 17 wamlraed in and the piindpal stopped for 
a few nunutes in order to talk with her. The ^ conqdaiisd of a vague i^ckau^ The 
principal listened sympathetically unril ti» ^ seemed sad^ed that h^ prc^lem had heea 
acknowledged; then she went on her way. "I don't think her back really hurts," the prindpid 
confided. "She just needs son^ne to talk to now and that." It was that kind of school. 

Focus of the ST/T Pnyect 

A determiimtion to help thdr studoits was evidoit in the ST/T team's decision to 
focus on "student empowennent." There were a variety of explanations about this concept, 
but it seemed to be grounded in the twin beliefs that the ^udrats should participate as much 
as possble in dieir own ediK^ation, and that tl» e^t de corps of the te^liers would improve 
as they empowered noi only their students but themselves. 

However, the actual accomplishments of the ST/T committee - j^ayfuUy dubbed the 
"theam Team* by some mmbo^ ~ were disai^inting. It aj^xared diat the group's 
progress was hanqiered by factionalism over wfaetto" activid^ should be carefully devised or 
should be carried out without extensive planning. "I got worried that mi would stay in the 
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Utea siage fowv&f* said one mmbra* ^nrho Mt ^ seed to see ciM^Bte tessAts sooner. 



But tbe di^te b^weoi those lavoriiig caiefiil (tedKiMi makiiig and those urging a 
push to meaniflgiul actiiai went deeper, to a basic disagieen^t over how best to lead the 
stuients. One fiictioa, accoiding to om desc^^cm, wanled to delate "in the fiuhion of a 
catedium' die ^amMb to which the ^u^its slKyuId meamtie t^, "giving diein a dose of 
leaHty," as tsmAm {Aliased it Am^l^ fiu^imi wanted to "txeat the stud^ts as carefutty 
as pos^le," to diaw out fmm ton vfbat tl^y dK^i^ were the inqxntant vaii»s of t!^ 
own education and how it dioidd proceed, and tl^ praise th^n for any efibit in the light 
direction. This substantive difference led to a lot of discussion, but to a stand^ll in the 
devfi^moit of »mial Mutet-oiiented activities. One member wxyly observed, "TIus team 
is a great taUcer, but not a great doer." 

Tte one concr^ outcome was a Health Fair hdd in November 1989. Some 
indicated that the fair had occurred because son» of the more action-oriented members of the 
team, indutfing tte prindpal, a&q>ly ioiged ahead ites|^te omtim^ resorvations expre^ed 

otho: n^nb^ ^ team, llie stutats w^ guktod to a d^ree in devdo|ang ti£ Mr, 
but they v/&t also given may re^xmabilit^, sudi as contacting ^eakm ami anangtng for 
blood tw.ji and blood pressise tests. Most mt^ewees con^iaed this feir a sik:c^. 

There were other i^iMfent-mioited itevdopments - the introductifla of a pe^ tutoring 
program in son^ dasses ami stitftent-oipnized activiti^ such as a ba^cetball tournament and 
pcm^ in the pailc - but, imntHng to <»ie teadier, tl^se dmnges coidd be attributed to 
another pn^ram rather than to the ST/T a)mmi^. 

The chief result during tt» first two y^trs was the frustrntion of members of the team 
who were canlded at the slow progress and limited ag^tda. One estinmted that it haA taken a 
year to &lly develop the idea of ^udent empowermoit. "It was a long time in coming," said 
amitfaer; and a third i^ded, "We've had a lot of problems. I've come dose to quitting." As 
she put it, although the gnmp could have been working cm major re^nK^uing, th^ instead 
became concent with "littte activiti^" Others cfisagreed, saying that they thcmght the 
process of coming up with a "big vision" for the schoc^ had taken longer tl»n ^pected 
because of sq>athy, lethaigy, and skqitktsm. 

Nevertheless, according to all involved, there was dramatic improvement in both 
momentum and focus aft^ a weekend retreat at Harrinmn House to which sXl staff woe 
invited. More than 30 came in addition to the team. Many who atteided spoke gtowingly of 
dds (^^x»tunity to get together in an informal but proiesdcmal atmoqdiese to discuss and 
thrash out issues ^Htc^ng their re^ructuxing dOfoits. According to the dieter kad^, 
"Saturday's retreat was great. We macte a lot of plans f(x next year. The po^tive fedings 
^nerated give me reason to hc^ that the groiq> will now make greats progress." She was 
also impressed that so many had beoi wilUng to take the time to drive iq> to the retreat or a 
Saturday to get invdved in r^tructuring. "Two or diree mcmths ^o we (^n*t think we 
wouki do it," she pointed out. 
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It shcnild be noted that the intmi isrincipai from ttm Bssik Street Ptuk^ikUs' institute, 
wto l«d (x>me to the school in Fehnmry 1990, was a le^ in itening the r^reat. He first 
consldeied the ST/T group to be "Uls the (Conq[)r^^ Sdiool Iminovement 

Program) cxHnmitiee/ but he came to under^d that tfie membm of the team were 
struggling with difficult issui» as they gnq^ed with lestmmiring. Because he sympathized 
with tfadr struggle and thought they weie headed in the right directi<»i, \& was willing to 
hdp by cnganizing the retreat. 

Wbat Are You Learning? 

One tssx^ti&c summed it up for many when he observed, "I learned that group 
dynamics is a hard thing to ymk mit and to reaching omsensus is tmigh. But, m the oti^ 
hand, cdlaboration is good.* A similar lesson was voiced by the intern principal, who at 
first ielt hurt when his ptoposeA i^enda fyr the retreat was not immediately accqited, but 
who learned, he said, that tl» staff Iuk! to "buy in* in order to accqtt tl» ^an: "I learned 
ti^ everyone had to have infHit. I respect them ik)w fof thdr judgment." 

As with other change effcms, participants learned that change com^ slowly. Oi» 
member of the team visited Dade County, Ftor^a, often cited as the most su^atned and 
systematic restructuring effort in the nation, and d>»rved tl»t change was dow to ame 
about even th^ Anmher teachor ^ that expectatitms mu^ be kqit high because teachers, 
like studrats, will perform accmding to the level of expectation they develq}; it her 
view that, '"Training and {Reparation really do matter." 

Several tead^ md th^ had learned that it was important for things to be 
accomplished as soon as pos^Ie so enthu^asm and mi^vation were maintained. Oae 
iK;knowledged, "There is negotiation to be ctone. You do have to sit down ami discuss 
things. But you canH plan and plm without dmng anything. It ^xm^t have to be 
(»m]dicated and you can leam fmn your mistakes - and there will be mistaki^ no matter 
how much preparatifm you do." Another te^^ said sbie hs^ corns to realize that the team 
had to be ready to ke^ moving forward even if those not on the team were indifferent to or 
critical of thdr efforts. "There are ©lOugh of us now who have said, *We*re not gomg st<^ 
because of those who don't want to go along,*" she observed. 

To add to this, the principal noted that those on the team had become much more 
respectful of each other's abilities, aiKl ttat she had learned more about the tremendous 
reservoir of talent within her faculty: "I've learned that Hxey are very tainted when they are 
treated as professionals. Th^ really cun solve most of my problems." She added that she 
hoped to see a time what she couk) operate only as a (xmsultant to the team, while they took 
care of nK>st of the major decisicms of the school. 

Most of those interviewed said tnat the principal had mad^ some jnogress toward 
letting the team have more say in decisions. Some thought she h^ (hfflculty, however, in 
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I^tiflg go of t(»al cotiOfA of aU 9Spem of the school. Furdief , {^Mnions vaiied as to wb^h^ 
she had lelinquished that cimtiol imcter i»essiii« firom the gioi^ or by l«r own vditicm. 

Barriers, Ongoing Problems, Dilemmas? 

All agreed that differing qnnions, ^rcsigly heM ami intemunably had been a 

tien^ukms problem fot everytme. Beyond ttmt, opini(ms about bairim diflkred. Few 
compUased about the issi^ of time. Since cla^ were over by 1:00 ami tb^ schedule 
weie veiy flexible, it was possible for the committee to meet CHK^e a week finom 1:00 to 3:00 
p.m. 

One teacher thought \a£k of finam»s Ixad been a problem. Sl^ said that limited 
funding had meant that the group was omtinially forced to consid^ low-co» lestfucturing 
iiteas. In support, amnber teacho* said tlmt it would 1^ many ^id^ts, for examjrie, if 
there were nKne teachers, but that this was impossible at curroit spoiding levds. 

The principal saw constiaints at a (Uflersit level, objecting to the rmiy i^ate 
f^ulaticms imposed on ha ^lalaits. Rathor ti»n directing them toward the correct ^Is, 
the requirem^ fc^ gr«lmdon, in h^ view, weie anotha* obstacle that "crq>p}^ th^ even 
fM^.' She noted that the sdKx>I's high pass rale m R^its ^ams was artificial since 
many studtents did not even better to show up to take tte tests. She ackled that these 
gr»hiatKm lequirements h^ also limited the fleubiUty of d» ST/T committee as it tried to 
make decisions abcMit studoit empowermoit 

What Mm Is Needed? 

The retreat at Harriman House helped all team members gain perspective on their 
problems. Some said they could use help in funding ami (n^aniang these retreats once or 
twice a year. Oi^ teacho- asked for nK^ news about the other committees: "I would love to 
know more about the suco»ses of the ott^ schods...or I would love to know more about 
what titey did that turned out so native that we wouldn't want to do it." Another agreed, 
noting that if th^ were any other alternative schods atten^ng to r^nicture, it would be 
particularly helpful to network with them since alternative schoi^s feced unique challenges. 

One teadier had had a positive experioice with some of her students on an Outward 
Bound type of experi^ice fumted with a mini^rant and suggested that the Teacher Center 
award mini-giants to those schods with inmivative pn^rams for stud^its. She added that 
the team could use some help ftom someone with grant-writing experience. 

Some commented that while the assistance provided by TCC had been excellent, they 
hoped for ongCHng help. "It is essentia] in a prc^ram like this that we stop to reconnect mth 
the trainers and the Center often, so that we continue to follow up and stay on track," said 
one team member. 
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Jiriinson Junior High School 
Rego Vwtk 



Context 

Johnscm Junior High was a huge (1200 students) Meek, modem led-brick building 
sunounded by cooperatives and condominiums in a comfortable, safe neighbcHrhood in 
Querns. It 1^ two attributes unusual for a New York Oty school: an emoUn^t that had 
lalleii steadily in the last few years ami a muhkthnic sdiool population in wluch 75 f& of the 
^ente fell alfove designated pomty line ddmninini ft» sdiool lui^i^ However, 
d^te lhi>tse indicators of idative ^uoks, two thirds of tl» stiKlents came fh>m 
single-pansit homes and mo^ paieats winked outsde the home. The school was opea until 
5:00 each day to help these parents care for their kids. 

Johnson JHS managed to avoid oveix^wding only by ruiming on multiple schedules, 
but the atmosphere was calm, clean, and orderly. Students spohs qmeHy in the halls and 
^>peared self-confidaat in inten^tions with thdr tea^rs. weie a variety of special 
programs to attract spedsd stuc^ts ami highly piofessicH^ teachers; these inclwted English 
as a second language, bilingual Russian, i»i\^nced piacen^t, ami special education dasses. 
The sta^ was mature (many with more than 20 years* oiperience), stable, and reasonably 
content. 

Focus of the ST/T PrajM 

With the strong leadership of their chapter leader and ibe benign, though more 
passive, support of their prindpal, the 12 members of the original ST/T committee selected a 
highly ambitious r^tructuring project for Johnson Junior High &^}k)o1: the creation of what 
was essentially a complete mini-schod for 150 se\^th grade studoiits, perhaps la^ to be 
extotded to tte &itire school. As oivi!»oned, thdr program offered alternative gnHq)ing - 
clu^ piogramnung aroumi five miyor st^ject areas and their teadiers; optional scheduling 

freedom to dcpsat from the i^andard 50-minute schedule; a variety of teaching 
practices, including an emphasis on coopeiative learning within an int^iscipiinary 
curriculum; and increased communication between teachos, stutfents, ami tiidr parents. The 
latter goal was to be furth^ed through a consultation group focused on studoit needs and 
staffied by the five cluster teachers, the guidam^ counselor, and parents. 

Most ambitiously, and perbs^TS even unwisely, the team decided to implement the 
mini-schod as soon as pc^sible, without spending a gieat deal of time planning, 
coordinating, or generating political support for the idea among teachers not on the 
committee. Although no specific causal chain could be established, the upshot of these 
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dioices was that the mini-sd^ pn>}ect lad bsm beset by a variety of ftimimg, poHtica!, and 
Gooidiiiatiiig problems. Although it sm deemed a great ^iccess by the stiK^ts, t>y the ST/T 
committee, and paiticttlariy by the mini-school teachers who had been uivolved hi jdanning, 
it h^ to ^miply narrow its scq)e alter m\y two years. It h^, is hct, greatly imfffoved 
mmale and student-u>-tcacha- and parait-to-^her commumcation, but teadmr-tt^teacher. 
schooI-t(Hli^ct, and sdiool-to-state (»mmuni{^on tod be»i less »uccessfitl. 

First, tfie committee's attempt to food Uie pment-involven^ abject of its progiam 
trough a State Educatic»i Department grant lan into a number of difficulties* Endless 
tdephcme conversations widi SED ai»i subseqt^t reviaons d the iHOposal proved necessary 
in Older to get the grant in pmnt-by-pcrint cmnpfiance* Then it did mn come in until March 
tlKnigh expect die prevkjus S^^bo-. And, wor« of all, unexpected restricts meant 
tl»t the mcmi^ received could rm he spent as plmoed but Imd to be used for "teacber 
training." As a result, $3S,000 <te^)eratdy t^eM by the mini-school had to be r^umed to 
die state, unspent. 

Second, there were significant problwns implementing the cluster concqit. 
example, the committee was not able to staff tkm mini-school «itirdy from within its own 
tanks but had to ask for volunteers. Thus, some of the clustra- teachers, nc^ having been part 
of tte lining, bulked the commitn^t poss^sed by d)e oUm. One in particular was in 
^mrp conflict with the cdl^ial denwids of &m cluster concepL Moreover, classes could not 
be c(»nbined or periods ext»uled as planned; there \mt percdved difficult with groiq>ing 
Audoits of widely varying abilid« (for exanq>le special ediK:ation and honors ^uctots) as 
called for in coqierative teaming; and class siz^ proved so lai^ that ti» cluster teachers 
frequently felt overwhelmed. 

Third, failure to gojeiatc political su|^it among the teadiing staff as a whole led to 
the sense that the mini-school was a chc^ce made by an elite few, but a burte to be asmin^ 
by all. There was consequent resentmoit of the dislocatiims embodied in change and a 
percq>tion that the mini-school was failing in its promi». 

Fourth, circumstances brought about the unexpected retirement of the principal at the 
and of the project's first year. The committee requested diat cme criterion for selection of a 
new priiMnpal be a comfflitm«it to r^trwturing, and the di^ct promised that sik* would be 
the case. Despite this, according to some teachers, the new principal was not a supporter of 
restructuring. Although he asserted that he was "in sympathy" with the committee's efforts, 
it was said that be often did not attmi the committee's me^ings. For his part, he said that 
r^tmcturing should be attempted <Hily when ajmelhing is radically wrong and should 
proceed slowly even then. Further, it was his view that those not on the committee had been 
coerced into change, given Httle chance to offer input, and didn't buy into the philosc^y of 
restructuring. He also argued that the time was not ripe for change »nce the city's finances 
had made it impossible to provide the financial support needed. 

Given bis own limited involvement with the ST/T committee, the dislocations of the 
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change process, and the lack of sui^)ort for the mini-sdKx>l among the teaching staff as a 
whole, his impression, in sum, was that the mint-schodi pn^ram was not as good as the 
jxogram it had xqiUKsd. 

Effects of the Restructuring Effort 

The team plani^ to continue the mini-sclHX^, but — at tim reque^ of the te^m 
directly invi^ved - it would involve a r^urn to standard, individualized student progiamming 
instead of a duster program. The ch^ innovatkn lesultii^ fmm the initial expeiimait was 
to be a common prqxuatkm time ibr all seventh gr^ teachers, to iiacititate oonsutta&»i 
among teachers, sti»lents, ami parents. 

Because so many tlungs wem wrong, and pmliaihdy because of tl^ eviqx»ation of 
siq>poit by the district, by tte ^te, aiKl thiongh tim replacement of thdr principal, n»ny 
m^nbers of the ST/T committee Ml frustiated and dlsen^owered. This iesu^<m cannot be 
discounted and must be considered a significant effect of re^ructuring at Jdmson: 
e3q>»im«its (fa> not always succeed, and having loved and lost is perfi^ moae painful than 
i^ver having loved at aU. Th^ teacbefs had invested a great cbal of time and effort in 
fmrnit of a vision and in the hope and e)q)ectati€m that they could ecsDcise contnri of a 
si^iflcant new program, and they saw thdr decisions revised and ^mr authority 
umiermined. 

What Are You Learning? 

One teacher reported that the experience had caused ha to opai up to what was 
hai^iening outsiife her own classroom, such as coqierative learning aiKl d^ cluster concqtf. 
Most reqxmdents, however, saw their learning as nepi^. Some, for example, ssdd that the 
experience had served to surface the lack of trust and true coll^ality presoit in the school. 
AH took tl^ position that restrw;turing without the fiiU involvemoit of thdr prindpal had 
provoi to be a serk>us, ttough unbiddoi and unavoidable, tactical mistake. 

Barriers, Ongoing Problems, Dilemmas? 

First there were start-up problem. As noted, there were "too many brings on the 
grant;" this led to the need fw spemling an inordinate amount of time fine-tuning the 
proposal, a long delay in receiving any nxmey at all, and, ultimatdy, to the ruling that much 
of the money cmild not be used as intended am! had ti> be r^umed. Then, ffix»iding to the 
chapter leader, some teachers, due to lack of experience and "years of being ic^ what to 
do," w^ uncomfortable with shared decisi<»i making. Some on die committee "didnH want 
to make ckdsions because thra they would have to aocqit responsibility," and others felt Uiat 
the Quired decision-making process would not work exc^ when the ch^>^ lead^ was 
present. Moreover, some teacters felt that they had been pu^ied by the union lo implement 
die iwpogram more quickly than was wse. They believed that the first year should have beai 
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(tevoted ailirely to pUamii^. tminmg, ami particwteriy to further effwts to involve tl» sisff 
as a whole. 

In i^ition, this piti|ect suffwed tte simfde M Ivsk of a change in iHindpals. Faced 
with the task of learning evterything at once about his new school, the principal indicated that 
hs had found it difficult to and internalize t)» mini-9cho(d giant and to became pert of 
the |»ocess. Perh^ related to his l»;k of participation, the jaindpal^s ctrndui^, based on 
tte pditit» of the sdiool as he fom^ tl»»i, was tlat tl^ imptem«itatkm of the mini-school 
h»i ups^ the orderly ftmc^ing of the scho6I as a wtole, increased the fnffitionali^aticMi of 
the staff, and ted to the teiK^iers bang at odds with the administration aiui witij each other. 

By and large, the committee members understood die prim:ipal*s position and did not 
biame him personally for his criticisms and lack of suj^. Tead^ interviewed agreed 
dot the schof^ was a complex interactive oitity siq^^rating a vari^ of programs to meet 
stiKi»t needs. They also agreed Umt a new program iMd to take into accoum its impact on 
other programs in tte school, and ada^ accordingly - a proWem for the mini-school 
supporters. 

Second, there were imi0ciem resmnxs to support the change eiton. Not only was 
there a need for furtter training but there was i^ver enough time to do leam work; and 
worse, tl» numy different schedules ruling ti^ sduxd n»ant that no common meting time 
could be arranged during the sdKX>l s^y. As a result, the committee felt forced to idy on 
30-minute meetings before sdKx^ in the morning md a krge amount of tin^ sp^ on ibe 
pNme with each c^ior at night, a source of exasperation and burnout. A rdftted problem 
was the difficulty of rccnnting siq^xmers among the laaff. nany of whom Mi burdened 
abeady by their jobs and family re^xmsilHliti^ and did not want die further responsibility of 
committee work before or after school. To meet these o^»iections, the ST/T committee \tad 
asked the district for a half day of staff (teveloi»nait: it was refiised. 

Third, there were ongmng differences of^imoru Sonw omimittee members had 
suspicions as to tl^ motives t^himl the invirivement of otimrs, with the perception that they 
weie promoting private agen(^. Some teachers con^^daed the committee to have beat 
ditist. And most «aff members wmsidered teaching to be a 9-to-3 job and didn*t want to 
make tiiemsdves available for evwiing meetings or functions, a viewpoint that tiic prindpal 
saw as a great barrier to shared decision making. Still, the original 12 members of tl» ST/T 
<»mmittee were able to recruit 12 more and to persuade more than 30 staff members to work 
with them. 

Finally, tiiere was a lack of support fimn outside amhorities. Rather than helping the 
mini-school, involvement with SED te^l led to considerable frustration and te«:her bumiMit, 
and die district had failed to ke^ its promise Uiat one criterion for selection of a primiipal 
would be commitment to restructuring. The committee fdt betrayed in this respect by 
outside authorities on whom they had depended. 
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What More Is Needed? 

The most critical need was to inqsrove communication among ti» staff. Second, staff 
develqnn^t was needed to inciease pTofessioni>lism and inti»:i^ in change, and to decrease 
fear of change. Third, fliere was a need for further tndning in (xmflict resolution and shared 
decision making, in tte comply busing of working ts^edi^ on committees in ways tteit 
lead peq^e to feel valued and personally accepted even if their ideas are n^ected. 

Bluntly, there was a need for ptomises made (presumably by the state and the district) 
to be k^t and not denied. 
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Andrew WilUams Intermediate School 
HoUis 



Context 

AiKiiew Miliams Int^n^diate School in Qusem was "a school without a 
neighborhood/ accmdiag to the chiq^ teado-. BuOt oidy 12 years ago out of tan brick, its 
bulky gi»i»ic-iiK)ctein ^»pe lock up most of a dty bkx;k and seemed to be the centeipiece of 
its ^irroumlings, an axea of small i^»itment tnuldings, nsode^ tomes, and tree-edhaded 
^walks. But the district emted at ttebiKik door, we weie told. Its 140C ^uc^ts woe 
70% black, 20% Guyanese; 53 nationalities; 50% at risk; they came in by bus from aU over 
Jamaica, but not ifiiom watm die stie^. And th^ mumed to homes whose par»its felt no 
geographical connection to thdr childnrai's sdKxd. 

Most important, the school had a new principal. Very much a 'new broom," by his 
(ywn mxmm l» had beoi brought in to clean up a school that tm^ fallen into poor 
paformance and worse n^ute under tiie Icmg-t^m slewaidi^p of an older, s(»newhat 
vtdthdtown principal, now retired. "The school was the bottom of tte district in test 
scores (the seccHul from the bottom of five) and it had a terrible reputation. I was asked to 
come in because I had previously turned around an elemoitary schod," he recalled. 

b^an by calling a meeting of all tl» staffs telling them about their rotation -> 
the district called the sc1k»1 *a hell hde' and we were at the very least a school in need of 
unprovement - and whoi they complained I told th^ to prove the district wrong and held 
individual amferwices. More than 90 [out of a staff of 120] came in. Since then I've 
thrown, I don't know, a hundred ideas at them ~ Winter CiMcert, Career my, an hxmoT 
society trip to Yankee Stadium, a trip to ttm Pocoikjs for all the seniors, a danc% pn^ram, a 
chorus, new programs to support reading. AU these are things beyond the classroom stuff 
that can make a real difference." 

The principal's strategy of inipplying challenge, creative icteas, and personal support 
seemed to be working, according to one teadwr: This used to be a cold place; now it's 
much warmer." AnothCT agreed: "When I started there were groups baiting eaffih other up 
outside the school every day; now it's a safe environnjoit Lateness is down 75%. The 
immediate community was scared to death of our kids, now they're haj^. The school was 
covered everywhere with graffiti, now it's almost clean." Tlie jwindpal himself c*s»ved, 
"The staff never talked with the old principal, now they come in and tell me what's going on 
because they know I'll listen." This last point was confirmed by the chapter leaiter, who 
said, "The old principal was a nice guy personally tot an absolute tyrant, impossible to 
consult with. This one listens and works with us." 
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The observa" fidlowed this pdncipal annrnd the building lilse a kite on a short string, 
^xmt 10 feet b^ind and cfmtrolled nioie by tte wind of his movemoit than by indi^ual 
will or other evaits. The fir^ thing nc^ced, beyond the buffing created by his speed and 
en^igy, were the reactions of those in his path. As he burst upon the changing scene from 
hall to stair\^y to hall to auditorium to hall to stairway to hall to lunchroom, eadi person 
and group fro^ perceptibly, as one might if a bear o^^sed i»ie's path in the woods. 

The second thing noticed i^re the many signs of a healthy, high-ei^rgy sdux>L The 
principal pointed out two taidbm with tennis nK:<)i^, off lo coadi a group during a free 
poriod: "They asked if th^ could do it and I said, 'Sure!* Now Vm trying to get ttem 
money Ibr equipment." Ph(^ on the wall showed a recent Career Day: ''Never had one 
before. We had people in 28 classrooms.' A giggle of girls waited i^:voudy to perform a 
dance for the assembly: "A teachs- asked if she cmild start an exerdse class for ^Is because 
tiiere really wasnU any activity for them; now there are 40 dancers." A di^lay case was 
devmed to memorabilk liom the Winter Concm: 'It was great. Peqde said the parents 
wouldn*t come out, but they came. Now tl^ kiK>w this is a school diey can be pioud of.' 
R^ed Idds moved purpo^fully through the hallways. Vigilant teachers ctmstantly 
monitored the flow of evoits. "Oiu r^^m are growing because people are now trying to 
have their kids stay here even if the family has to move; we*ve never been at 1400 before,' 
he added proudly. 

Focus of the ST/T Project 

To b^in with, the cha|^ leader himself chd not concave the project as a means of 
restructuring the roles of tead^ in tte schod, but rather as simply another source of 
funding and sui^^ort for ideas he h^ hc^ied to put in piws^ He read about the ST/T 
program in a newspaper am! watt to the initial oriaitatitm by himself. Thai he wrote up a 
proposal and got the principal, the one who mibsequoitly retired, to ^gn off on it: 'But I 
don*t think he evoi bothered to T&d it; c^tainly never came to any of (nir meedngs.* 
Finally, he hand-picked the members of the ori^ml comrailtee. To be frank, I dkin't turn 
the proposal in as an SDM thing, though that^s w^ it*s become. None of them - including 
tl» principal and the assistant principal who were totally opposed to SDM ~ thought the 
proposal would be accepted," he recalled. 

Subsequoit evoits are somewhat d)scured, particularly because the ST/T project did 
not deveh^ an identity di^nct from Project Basics, a tester le^lership program which had 
been established five years previously through the Center f<»- Educational Leadership (CHL). 
This was staffed by many of the same activist teadiers as the ST/T committee. According to 
the cbsptst leader, who was highly involved in bodi, Project Bancs t»d been dormant until it 
was 'jump-started* by ST/T. But, njore to the point, those intoviewed were iwjt particulariy 
clear about which projects had been fostered by which committee. T!^ could point to 
specific i»x]3ects and talk about thdr history and thdr own hopes, but they freely Emitted 
that the work on that project by the two committees was 'mushed tog^her' in thdr minds. 
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Thus, a teacto* flesmnce room, a imgect pushed by ST/T, was wigiiiany an ktea 
ftoni CEL (the ^sor ctf Pngect Basio) ; awl fl» ito of increased efforts to onm mm 
teadins came, tl^ thougjit, fitom d» ST/T committee wiA «^>ii(dK}{» ptoviited fliimi^ 
ri=g , An le^Kmiteats were i^eased to talk abom &e vaiiow 

and enviskmed in &m schod, birt tte tmmewer^s at^q^ to tiace tiie fn^eds* in 
CffdCTtowrileanST/TcasestiK^ waefoTKgntotJKarthinldng. But Pn:9e(^ Basts was due 
to lose its funding in a year, ami the two committees would thai in &ct as well as in practice 
be meiged into one. 

In addition, according to one team mranbo', the committee's efforts Yiad bem 
"swallowed" by tiie new principal's initiatives: "Ttoe are so many, many things going on 
ti»t it*s haid to pick out just which ones come from ti» ST/T committee." 

It was kitown, at least, tim an ST/Tcwnmittee teal been formed: "H^ diaptCT teadw 
asked me and I jumped right in," said cme teach^-. "Era the nan» of the committee was a 
dfaw. We're trying to bring all fliesc good changes, trying to bring tomorrow into today." 
The committee then went through the S^uiday wtMbop training, whidi they looked back 
on as effective ami useful, particulariy in ttem come together as a ^oup. As part of 
this training, tte groiqi bramstonned a vison out of its vari<His c(»w^$ and settled on an 
area of focus: security. Finally the larger staff was asked to re^xHKi through a survey, and 
id&is and suggestions were collected "which woe brought into pisty this year." 

Although some additional ideas had started with the ST/T committee but been carried 
out by Pwgect Basics, many didn't oontt through or wwk out at all. Ttiis led at least one 
committee member to drop cmt: "I Ireard a tot of icteas but I dicto't see mudi h^)pening so I 
got fru^rated and quit" She later rgcmied the conmiittee "because I land of missMd it wice I 
got OT top of my own work this year, and X like the idea of coU^ial lesson plamiii^." 
Apparently, tb& committee had virtually stq(^ meeting in its second year, b^rang to 
function regularly again only after the iadlitators came on Une. 

Much of this was corroborated by the primapal. In his eyes, the ST/T committee had 
hdea (^Jerating "m name only" whai he came into the birilding. The jwevious year "sewns to 
have beai feugely devoted to vison and procKS, with little to rfiow for it," He added that 
what did show had come from within tl» Prefect Basics committee structure. 

In its secwid year, the ST/T committee went on retreat wth its new principal. The 
experi«K» was said to have be«i excellent, particularly flie exchange of visicms and the 
diance to meet mfwmaliy. "You couldn't consult with the prindpal. Hiis one really 
listens to us. He knows we won't put som^hing into piactke imless we think it's good for 
the school," said oi» committee member after that. TI» principal adcted, "The committee 
knows that they can talk about anything with me and I won't take it personally." 

In the principal's version of events, the ST/T committee needed a jump-start, which 
he provkled, asking it to support his initiatives by organizing a weddy staff training day, 
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flmfing txaif^ and jnoviding an avenue for teadm to n»et amt ofSa ideas. Tve shifted 
the focus of Srrr; it's going to be the nmin deci»on-making forum the schoc^. It didn't 
do much in the beginning, but now it's rating problems and concerns. Now I try to taioe a 
bade seat,* he said. 

In the committee's ver^on of ev«its tl» principal figured less promii^ntly but was 
still a msQQT force. 

Fimiily, the ST/T committee cfeckted to form thxee subcommittees: on discipline, staff 
devdqmiait, and curriculum. "We figured if we all stayed togethor all the time we 
wouldn't get enough (kme/ commented one monber. 

Effects oitht Reslmcturing Effbtt 

The impact of the ST/T project cm WlUiaoos Intermediale was somewhat blurred by 
tl^ particular ev»its in the school. In the first pla<», tl» committee did not appear to Imve 
conceived itself initially as a r^tructuring effort nor to have attenqyted a omcr^ project in 
its first year. It thus had a substantial effect or tl^ school tlMm it might oth^se have 
had. Second, it did not seek to ctistinguish itself from Project Bases, and thus staff were 
somewhat vague about its impact. 

Third, amidst all the upheaval of change brought on by the new principal, the ST/T 
l»ocess dimmed. Thus, the principal, in miking about the changes in tte school, could state 
that there was oihanced morale, taore participiaion and voluntari«n by btiih ^iK^ts and 
te»hers, mc»e di^lays in the hallways, more knowledge about what was going on and 
timing up, and nK)re direction - but he could not in any way di^guish «iuch of these 
changes had been brought on by the ST/T process as opposed to other influem^. 

Beymd thssc issues, particular to Williams, the ST/T cwnmittec's influen(» was 
limited by forces commwi to change in all sdjools. For exam^e, its initial efforts met with 
considerable n^^ance from a rgxwtedly cynical and burnt out staff. "There's a ne^ve 
elemMit - both opoi resistance from the people wk) say, *Nothing works,' and the wdght of 
die quiet ones who you don't hear, you just fed," said <me team n^ber. /im^ho- atkfed: 
*We were met with much ^cq}ticism because there had been so many prei^ms attempts at 
change and so many failures. They didn't want us to siKx:eed because they had Med." 

Some of the committee's initiatives were thwarted by comp^g concerns. Shared 
lesson-jplanning, for example, appeakd to a number of people but didn't isqypai much, 
according to one teacher "In the math ctepartment a period was set last year so that 
everyone could work tpgetter and it was used well. But we got a new assstant f^incipal for 
math this year, and he's under a lot of jwessure from tl« di^ct to fellow a certain 
procedure that not inclwle shared lesson planning, so that's been cut back and son» 
peqrfc are very resoitful." And there was Teacher as Counselor," a jm^xsal allowing 
teadiers to opt out of other assignments so they could meet with two or three kids they h^l 
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i^itified as neediiig te^Mog ami ccnmseluig. *It was bk^ked by the prim^, who felt he 
could iK)t release teaftos from ti^r assignm^ts to tall patrol. And die counselois w^m*t 
ane it was a good ktea," comiii»iled anoth^ team member. 

But some kteas did com into {day and otes were in ctevdopmeaL One teach^, for 
exao^le, was wofkiag on the STA* subcommittee cm discq^; they woe txying to devdqp 
an in-sc^Kxd su^jomon policy and a umform disc^dinaiy inocedure addng the dassroom 
teach^ to do more and to i»Dvide moie infofmation, "so d» (toi kmrws tte te^to has 
done wl^ the teacher can." membo- of the commits had Mted tte Multicultural 

Oub, which was giving the kids a positive way lo talk abcwt tbek differences. And thoe 
were ongoing programs on effoctive classroom managenwnt and cooperative learning. 

Purthenmse, d» committee's d!brts t»d had a transiimimtive effect m at least sfHoe 
other staff, as oi% member noted: "More teachers have joined the committee and even more 
are actively working with us. The i»gativity is lessening, I Mnk because tl^'ve se»i things 
dfute." Anotho- agreed: meetings widoied horaons ami macte us moire activ We 
prodded otl^ into bdng more acdve." And a third ccmlirmed this: *'Tbe main Uiing is that 
we've opened up the scUxocA to dis^ssion of any and aU probtems. Eveiything is to talk 
about; everyime is re^xmsible; feels free. Previmisly, it waai't that way. Second, we've 
tak») the live wires ami put thcmi in a place whsxc th^ can function. Third, we've pstten 
comnutn^ts fnmi peq>le to solve problems; die 'enablers/ Uiose who passively let 
pn^tems go on and on and on, ar»i't so pow^ful any more." 

What Are You Learning? 

Thoughts on learning fiell into two categories, reflections on the process they were 
oigaged in and reflections on personal kamng, Concermng process, the cl^pter leader said 
that he had learned, "It's a lot of work ~ communicadng and li^cssing whoi everyone does 
not think the way I <to, and hamg to work with some people whom I have genmndy learned 
to dislike because they're phonies who mouth things they dcm't practice." Another teadier 
^wed a similar concern: "1 never realized how difficult it is to accomplish diings. It takes 
an aidless amount of patience to be in annething like this. You have different personalities 
trying to work together. Personalities clash and diings Imve to be ovacome.* 

The principal was more poMtive: Tve learned that the people on the committee are 
wonderfully flexible and willing to help, whoeas in the staff as a whole there's rumor 
milling, resentment between fecticms, picayune conflicts, a history of cliques, and favoritism. 
The committee offers me a tremendous feedback medianism and channel of communication 
with the staff. Through them I get a reacUng on problems and a means of antidpating how to 
handle things." 

Comsming personal learning, the dieter leacter nmed that he had learned "how to do 
committee work and how to be a leader, how to get peoj^e to go along with me in pursuit of 
something I'm looking for. The last cMie is a constant jm^lem because people have differait 
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agoidas and I just have to h^tl^ toward our a^HK^** A leaditf on the committee 
leflecteii, *T}m*s so much Tve learned... how to wnrk m^ti peo|^ wi»> have different 
teaitership styles, how to conduct a woilcsbq> or meeting <hi my own. I'm superintemtent (tf 
my Suiutey school, amt I've used the ddHs Tve leim^ Ime to wf»k wiUi my teas^exs tbeie, 
particularly the part about aoccmiroodating to different ^yles.* Am^her teacfao* singly found 
that the expa^ice iad cfconged ten 'I was shy and I learned to sfe^k out in a groiq>.* 

Barriers^ Ongoing Pn^tens, lemmas? 

The interviewees focu^ cm three areas: First ym kick itf rmnmxs, particularly 
time. Time is a problon. We just dcm*t seon to have the tin« to nt and ami 
inqd^sentf* said one team member. Anc^ier agreed: 'It*s hard to fiiKl flie time to 
together to work on cmriculum, and it*s Imd to find tte infonmttion we need.* Secomi 
w«e 1^ burdens ef district poUcy. "The di^xkt office is the Inggest barte. They have no 
sympathy for this ST/T stuff. Ttey give m r^ulation but no suppOTt," assefted i»» 
committee mento. "Dqieuiing on vduntarism is a probtem. Feof^ should be paid fot 
ftdr tin»," added anoti^r. "In the n»th (^nitn^t we want to tse more of a mastery 
learning model but the district mandates cluster progress, a rigid weddy schedule and 
di^rict-wifte tests," said ^ anott^. And Umd w^ prMms deaUng wi^ o^r. 
*Ti» peoi^e Involved are tiiose invdved with emytlung. We need to get more people, not 
just the san» 30, to take part in prefects - though the ST/T process is helfang in this 
reqwct," said one. Anotter clain^, Hlise are luckten i^ndas on the cxmunittee, and it*s 
hard to deal widi the 'overwhelming p^sonaiiti^,' die peo{de who arc so busy listening to 
themsdves talk thjtt they block our wofk." Still anoth^ said, "ttae's a lack of 
ofganization, and it all ^Is on me." (Xher complaints w^: "We need to develop a more 
unified aaff,** and "The cynics are a burdai." 

What More Is Needed? 

All responses fdl into two cat^inies. First was the n^pr more resmmxs, "We 
need money - for a te»:her resource coiter, for bringing in woiiohop lead^s, and to pay 
peq>le for me^gs - or at lea^ for dinno',* said one team membo*. Anodier noted, 
"Training time ^ould be paid. Treat peo|^ like professfmals.* A ttmd d>s«rved, "We 
need more tim^." A fourth said, *I tesSXy think we*re capable of <knng this but we need time 
and support, approvals, and informatioD," Another added, "I'd like to fl^ <»it tlffi tebiJier 
resource center: a carp^, partitions, samples of every jnodm^ offered by the vendors, video 
tapes, typewritm, a computer, education jounmls; tho) we*d it up to other schools." 

And second was the need for mre expertise, "There shouki be staff develc^moit 
days ^»ced throughout the school year on sdiool time," »igge^ one team tasmbex. 
AiK^er added, "It would be good to have a profesaonal come wc»'k with us, txA just for one 
woikshq) but maybe for three or four so that we could get past the jurninng-^ff pcnnt that a 
single workshop brings about." 
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Apple E^aoientary School 
Manhattan 



Context 

kpp)£ Elemsitary School was a snoU, BO-tesdier schod, erne of Um pn^ams 
within a single building known as t!» Strauss Comnnmity Schod. Its ndghborfaood, 95th 
Stre^ and Third Amm, was a mix of mic^ class uiban life: tenmnents stood besicte 
restored btown^ones, tiars b&ade small stxses and restaurants. 

Its district was "big on p^lo^ng," s^^ording lo n^ttos of the ST/T committee, 
who believed they w^ losing the |HiA>lic r^aticms batfle to tte n»ny atanative programs in 
the di^ct. In ^mr view, (te^te thdr inqn^ve re^ructuring dibrts, thdr status as a 
"legular" schod meant that paraits passed th^ by as mudi as pos^Ue and only chose their 
school as a to resort or out of in(U£^«ice. Some que^ioi^ how they could attract and 
r^in sOKlents wh«i tl« altmiative schods sewned so much HKWie attractive, ami Aey 
worried about die airvival of their sdMd. MoreovCT, dtey said, the three other programs 
within tl^ building fintiK^ divkled patent loyalty; a givai parent, who mi^t have been 
willing to become involved in tiidr lestructuring eflfmt, might also have chiWrea in other 
programs, and thus be less respimsive to ^ committee's outreach. Finally, the committee 
had &e same problem with thdr prindpal, who had oversight of all four Strauss programs. 
Although they did not doubt that thdr prindpal supported didr efforts, the toiands made by 
the other programs meant that they did not get all the attention and active involvement they 
wished. 

Focus of the ST/T Pnyect 

The restructuring effort of the ST/T Committee at Apple Elcm«itary did not have a 
angle focus, unless one defined it as the significant improvement of nearly evay a^iect of 
te^hing and curriculum at the school. Tar^ted areas included reading - the expansion of 
ttie whole language abroach to iiKdude the «itire school, institution of a schoolwide reading 
period at the b^inning and end of each day, and devdopmcnt of a modified open library 
sudi as in the public system; math and sdwwe - creation of a math lab and a computer lab, 
selection of textbook series that ccndd be used in every gra<te and more dosely fdlowed the 
statewide curriculum; art - establishment of an art studio program; foreign language - 
e^lishment of a language lab; par^it invdvem^t; and reduction of cla^ size. 

To facilitate these changes, it was proposed that the school move to fl^ible 
scheduling in 15-minute modules, encourap cdl^ial lesson {toning and team teadung, 
create an in-house library for staff development, and request additional fumting from the 
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district office. Om^t and imu^emem was to be provided thnntgh; (1) invotvemoit of 
tl» wIk^ staff in ^laied dedson making so that th^ could have in|Htt on aUocation of 
funds, sdection of new staff, t^ book selectifm, schedtiiing, and left^ment of a sdioolwi<te 
discipline j^an; (2) formation of a Sdiool Managnn^t 'Dsam ccmsisting of ti» prind^ and 
thxee CM- four teadiers (the teachers saving for a prescribed term); and (3) twice monthly 
after-schod n»^gs with interested staff. 

The team rqxmed that the district did provide die funds request for additioi^ 
curricular nmterials and that in most targ^ areas planned diang^ were imj^emented or 
significant ste|» w^ taken in that direction. Changes that did not take place (e.g. creation 
of math, art, computo-, ami foreign language labs, institution of an op&i library plan, and 
e^lishment of flSKible, nxidular scheduling) w^ stymied by lac& of j^ysical space or 
sufficient ^aff. Full instituticm of all the» dtanges wmild have required hiring an additifmal 
two teachers and three paraptofiessk»ial$, and money lad not been found for this. 

Notable success^ included fuU implonentatiim of whole langi»ge and les^img 
(Hograms; the creaticm and executim of a number of oollabonitivdy plasmeA pnd team-taught 
l^sons; the creati(»i of a four-member Sdiool Management Team, whidi successfiilly passed 
management responsibility to a second team aftw a year; and tiie nearly unanimous (99.6%) 
choice by the staff to become an SBM/SDM schod. 

What Are You Learning? 

As might be expected, the principal learnings reported by tte ST/T committee and the 
staff at A}^e Heroentary School were (1) considerable growth in group i»ocess skills; and 
(2) the realiza&m that r^ructuring requin^ an immense amount of work. 

Barriers, Ongoing Probiems, IKIonmas? 

Most impwtant, there were irm0mm resources to suj^xwt the change eflwt. 
Problems of Izck of fimding Unr additional ^aff and lask of space tmve be&i previously 
noted. In addition, those int^ewed pomted out that die combined Feasibilities of 
creating new pn^rams white leaching the old ones were drainmg, perhaps to the point that 
th^ cmild not both be managed well. They also (»miMi»d of in^ffkioit dmed time for 
meetings and consultation. The latter jaioblem made it necei^ary to schedule meetings before 
or after school and led to conflicts b^we^ school and home and inevitable guilty feelings 
when one or the other was being shortchanged. 

Se^d, there were ongoing differences of opinion. Compartmaitalization and 
specialization of staff led, for example, to unwanted comp^tiveness concerning allocation of 
limited resources. 

Finally, there was a lode of support from outside authorities, particularly a lack of 
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iBcograticMj "from the top" CMceming the extraordinary efforts made by the staff and the 
principal. 

Wliat More Is Needed? 

Obvitnisly, the committee felt tl» need for more time, more space, and more finrfing. 
In addition, it saw the need for initmnation and training in how to tackle some of t!^ 
cunicuium issues dmt came up thrcHigh Uieir tntttal restriKturing efforts, and in the putdic 
r^atkms question of how best to pr(miote thdr schod. 
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Bettinger Elementary School 
Manhattan 



Context 

Bettings 0em«itary Schod was (xoe of those lai;^ Victorian schocd buildsngs Wxked 
away in the tmdsHt of large Anwrican cities. When it was built in 1898, its five Tories had 
towered aver many of the smalto tei^ients of the sunmuiding Lowo- Bast Sicte. Now it 
was ODwded in by the assorted jumble of (Sliyidated brownstmes and new nmhant 
buildings that matte vp New York*s China&iwn. Its stem fi^cade lime^me blodcs 
contrasted with the brightly decorated sIk^ and food n»iisets that edged into Cadierine 
Stie^. To tl^ visitor, Ae stre^ seemed om^Ietely Asian - as if a block of Hong Kong 
ImA been set down next to the pavemoits of New York. 

This strong Asian infli^ice was reflected in the school population, which was almost 
entirely made up of the cMldrrai of Chij^ immigrants. Tte m(mnng of the site visit 
mothers were attending a special breakfast in the cali^a and the language thai 
predominated was Cantonese. 

D^te the building's m^^ Bettinger Elemiaitary was oveit^wded, with 660 students 
struggling through steep and confirung stairwells and along narrow haUways much in need of 
new plasty and paint. "They^re the greats. Ttey love to learn and ttey're m> problem, * 
according to cme teacher. There may have be^ otha problms here," — in 1980 the 
principal Idt un(ter a cloud and there was a series of tempmary principals assigned during 
the next three years ~ *but we never comp^ about the kids." Many of the staff had been 
part of the school in 1980 and could remember the turmoil and low inhale of nevo* knowing 
who was was going to be in charge. Now they were proud to point out that many 
teaching veterans strove to g^ positions at tbdr school. 

Focus of the STfT I^ect 

The beginning of ST/T at Bettinger Elementary School was straightforward: the 
chapter leader heard about the program and put a iKJte asking for volunteers in the mailbox 
of every tesK^r. There were a number of responses, and this group then conv^ed a few 
times in the winter of 1988-89 to come up with an initial sense of direction. According to 
one of the coordinators, "We sat around and braimaormed about what we wanted the school 
to be like in the future," and then sent in the ^licaticm to be invdved in the ST/T 
experiment. At this point, in their own words, the group wanted "to break ctown some of the 
tri»iitional school barriers in terms of time, class organization, ^aff orpnization, and 
curriculum development," and to ch;inge many elements within the lower gr^s. 
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This ambitious group fbund it much more (KfficoH to in^emoit than to plan their 
program, howev^. Hrst, as fm teach^ put it, "There woe stHse v&y difimit 
pmmaHties on die team. Scmte rented ai^nst any Jdnd of imposed, fonnal stn^mire in the 
deci^im making.*' Hiis ^owed down tl^ moves m action. However, the greater and 
imbed insurmoim^Ie, (Ulflcully can» from c»t&ide. The mi^tff thmA of tiidr fim y&r 
to be a re^ntcturing of the Pre-K pn^iam, to incliKte currkulum planning alcN^ th^n^, 
du^ teadiers, and team teaching. However, initial ejRTorts in that direction ^owed to a 
halt in the foil of 1989 when the Boaid of Educattim sudc^y expanded the Pie-K classes 
from thxee to six. 

Thus, because their tasjor initiative was unexpec^y thwarted, even tlnmgh the team 
had gone through txaining and hiKl great praise for die training provided, it was mn ctear that 
the groi^ had nmnaged any ^ped& |m3gramn»tic dianges in thmr llrst two years. When 
asted about tl^ accomj^shments, the team members itescribed proce^ progress but little, 
if any, ccMuan^ change. Said one teai^, "In the la^ month o[ so tlxsm has been a sort of 
reawaloening. Feopte have »id, *Let*s dedde tius m that L^'s stop and see what we have 
acGon^sbed.' We had a recent r^ieat and I think there was son» real honest 
communication there, son» real otftgy," Anther ^d ^ tlKmght that finally they had 
thdr gmxp procedures wt^ced out wdl. ^ ttought the committee was much nK»e able to 
make dedaons and come to mutual agre^nents: *We have m^pored an openness tteit is 
good. Now I feel we can nKive cm wift more conficteice.* 

The principal ^x>ke more po^tively about the team's change ^rts. He saw the 
team, first, as an important mhdsory group hdping him with <tecistons on every levd from 
computer programs to the derical siqpport budg^ Second, he pointed out that the team had 
been imtrun^tal in deve]o{nng a peer tutoring jnogram, innovative textbook selection, 
curriculum mattm, and the development of ungr^ied primary units. 

What Are You Learning? 

It was dear fnmi iqwaking with the participants that all had learned a great (teal from 
the experi«!ce, both persoi^y and jwofiessionally. One teacitm said, "I found the programs 
at the l^her Center very fulfilling cm bc^ levels." And all had praise for the assistance 
and si^port {Evicted by the TeiK^her C^ter. 

A parent representative said many were excited to learn that th^ could participate in 
decisions: "We have learned that we really do have the power to parddpate and contribute.* 

All parddpants had leamed diat shared dedsion making was difficult to bring about 
quickly. When asked about die lessons she h^ learned, one tether smiled and said, 'Well, 
you can lead a horse to water but..." She noted that it was extr»ndy difficult for die 
teachers to really feel that change was in their hands: "They look around for a leader, and it 
is firustradng when diey do not have a leader." Another ag^^eed, "We need help to direct 
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ttOi^. Sememes It gets too loose and it is really tafd for any one of us to as^me 
ciuunmuiship. The gnnqi i^eds to decide as a vAwk wto the chainnan should be and then 
^ve that person tin» to oiipinize the meetings." 

Anoths- committee member dieted that aloi^ with this discomfort wdth leutership 
came an iiUtiai inalnlity to strucmre plans: *We need a viaon, but we also iml to be able to 
take it [into reality] bit by bit, to have ken^s ami building blocks. I think a group gels... I 
think our group gm frustrated when the whole thing didn't Imppen right away.* 

Someone else said ^ imd learned "that a certain number of people don*t have a 
commitmrat for change... yet tl^re are a few with the visim for change out there. I do see 
some possibilities." After soms futHm ccmsderalion she said that she thought there was ik> 
one type of personality needed for an effective group, that divendty in ideas and viewpoints 
was necessary, ^fevertt^^, she Pressed that the group had nee(kd more guidance and 
more knowledge of the intricacies of group dynamics. 

Barriers, Ongoing Probiems, IKIemmas? 

First, there w^ stan-up problems, particularly those based on personality conflicts 
ami di^erent interpretations of how best to proceed. Those interviewed were excq>tsomdly 
(ireful m>t to as«gn blame to particular people, but their commsits about their group 
interactions noted c(»)flict Aiom the beginning. 

One tesK^her said, "Problems b^an right away. Everybody bad different icteas of how 
to s^ up the school-based options.. .and evoi cmce we had set up our mission staiem^tt with 
its goals, everyone had different ideas about how to do it." Furtiief, several tochers noted 
that pec^e on the team had ai^roached problons with markedly different ded^on-making 
styles. Said the chsq;>ter leader, "Fm the kind of person who lik» to think in broad ti^s 
and then get something gc»ng so tl»t things imppea quicker. On t!« odier hand, there are 
people on the committee who like to slow down and make sure of every point before moving 
on to action." There was also, as previou^y noted, a resistance to the leadership model (use 
of a convoier, reflector, and recorder) proposed during thdr training: "The people didn*t 
want to take on these n^..the team has it, ami re»^ it until last week... I guess 

this hai^i^ied because thane are very differrat persomilities on tte team and they reacted 
against the imposed formal structure." 

Second, there were imtfficiem resources to support the change effort, particularly a 
lack of time for meetings. "We just didn't have enough me^ngs. It wasn't systematic. 
Teachers had to i^eal time from other places and different peopte had diffi^i^t 
re^xmabilities, you know, and diffident lunch hours," said one team number. Another 
said, "The trouble is gating everyone together for a common t!me...We*d try fen* an eight 
a.m. me^g but people didn*t always come at eight Son^tinK^s by the time we got ^»ng 
we would not have tlmt much time left." And a thin! added, "The element of time is really 
dif^cult. Sometimes you need a block of time to get to the meat of a discusuon so you can 
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decide what it lakes to be d{Mie...We really need a p^od a week." 

Finally, there was a ^ cfsi^pm from outside autfwrities. The Board of Education 
decided to suddoily eapsa^ the school's Pre-K program. "We were Uke a train and the 
"Tsicha- Center was a great engine...We knew wlwt we were going to do. But bwrai! With 
the mw year there were immediate problems, like a lot of cars conung into the railroad 
Jimctimi aU at cmk»;," observed one team n^ber. Since the c^tiai thni^ of the ST/T 
committee had been to r^tniOure the lowest graites, this onocpected expansion coropletdy 
stalled their efforts. Many expressed frustration to the interviev^: "It [the Pr&-K eaqi^anson] 
tm^ a big difference. It hai^ened so quickly... Pre>K was supposed to be our model for 
restrucmring but we h»i new staff conung on board, and new classrooms... It has taken a lot 
more time for them to wlju^ and to accqrt the idea of restructuring." 

What More Is Needed? 

Team members often commented that tiiey had needed more time to meet. Some 
suggested Uiat it would have been a great boiefit if tiie meetings couki have been scheduled 
during the r^ular school day. This wotUd have led to more att^idance and possibly more 
continuity in the agendas. 

There was some discussion about tiie need for more hdip tmm the £»:ilitators during 
the second year. One tei^to observed tlmt tiiere did nm seem to be an overall plan to take 
the facilitators all the way through the lifiB of tiie project; ste regretted this. Moreover, it 
was pointed out, it seemed that tiie facilitators' overall duti^ had expanded and, altiunigh 
tiiey were j^aised highly for tiieir tnvolv^ent, the increase in duti^ had led inevitably to 
less attention to the team. 

Other stated needs included more p^sonnd, mcHe funding to hdp increase parent 
invoivenwnt - such as a stipraid to cover tiie cost of a baby-sitter - and, according to a 
parent, some training set aside strictiy for the paraits: "At a \ci of tiwse meetings we talk 
and we listen but we lose out as time go» by because we are unsure of what is being 
discussed...! would like to see a trainer come in and explain soms of tiie things a par^t 
shouhl know about a school, someone to ex{^n the mechanics of the school." 
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Charles Wilson E^mentary School 
The Bronx 



Context 

Clmrles WUscm Bemontary Schocd was finally UKUle up of three sdiool binldtiigs 
cxmnected by walkways. The central pcsrtion was the i^dest, cosa^^ied in 1899 %»onimg to 
the plaque at the front door. The mher sections were much newer and lad the wide halls 
and low ceUings of modem Khool aidsitecture. De^te the efftorts of various ardiitects, the 
school as a whole Isul a disjotnted* ral^t-vrarr»i-like ct»iipl£xity. Aad it was p^ked with 
duldien and personi»l. At ti» time of tlm »te ^sit, tii£9ne 2100 childfef} (actually 300 
fewer tiutn the pievious year, jfoltowing tte ei^ablishment of a nearby mini-schod) and about 
200 teachers and staff. Tt» teacim w^ qinck to point out tte large aze of the school, and 
it seemed clear that it was at the root many of th&r jni^lms. 

The surrounding greets hi^ the exhausted and littered look of a poor neighborhood. 
Unemployed men skulked in docHways. Hie principal md Uiat tte community had been 
sdidly middle class in earlier times, but that in t!» pa^ few decaftes dio$e who could had all 
moved away. Teachers ^ed that although the area was not truly dangoous, crime was a 
constant pn^lem; studoits, they ielt, o^ came to school not so much to learn but because 
it was the only safe place in their lives. 

The population of the schod was about 60% black and 40% Ifispanic. Many of the 
funilies of the Hispanic childmi were ncmi imridgrants from the Dominican Rqniblic. The 
school had been cited on ti» state's Compid^mve Assesnnmt Rqioit (CAR), indicating 
low standing on New York St&tc adiievemoit indicators, and no one seemed to ha*^ great 
hope that it would get out of diat category, desfnte some rec^t pn^css. 

Because of its CAR status, Wilson Elementary had been tar^ted for improvement 
efforts as part of the comprdiraifflve $cbo(A impiovem^t pn^tam (CSIP). The effirats of the 
CSIP team had been rewarded by a grant of mc»e than $290,000 for ^irichment programs, 
and as a result the school had been able to offer an imj^e^ive array of after-school as well 
as in-class programs for ^ud^ts, including programs to improve parent invdv^n^t Th^ 
were no pamits on the ST/T team, altlKMigh there were several on the CSIP committee. The 
I»inctpal, who had been with the schod more than 20 years, said that the previous year with 
its CSIP-funded programs was "the best year that I can remember." 

As at many urban schods, Wilson*s faculty commuted to work and was disconnected 
from local events and people. According to the prindpal, the tes^rs worked hard, but 
many "have that eight-to-three mentality." Nevertheless, he seen^ proud of his learn and 
remarked, "There is not a problem with any of them. They woric ve^ well together." 
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Fbciis of the STT/T Prqiect 



The project wh«i the chapter le^er heard about the ST/T program at a UFT 
n»etiiig. She bnnight the litcralure bade to tl« s<*od imiM^q^ -We both read over tiie 
titerature ami we sa^, 'Let's <k> it!'* she recalled. Tl» priiK^ reineii*««d that he 
wdcomed the idea as soon as it was aiggestfid. He added titet in aidi a lai]^ sduxd he had 
found it in^ibte to have a strict hfeiaichical cto n can*t be autocratic in 

aschocrfthislaige. It [the ST/T team] sewned a ^ iika." 

After thdr proixMal was accqjted, the chapter lead» and principal asked fcff 
vdunteers for tiie team. The ch^ leadw said, n tried to ^ people fnwn difliOTrt 
gfoura, like early <^hood, Wlingual, ^»ci^ By flie tune they fimsM 

recnriting, ttey wound up with too nany intee^ pei^te ~ aln«w^ 
(k>wn and selected a group they th<mght woidd effectively r^»esHit the whole sdiooL 

After training, fte group "really ^t going" in s^ x. 1989. To find out which 
moblems required the most attention, tiie team surveyed tl» teattos. This revealed that the 
lunchroom was most di^iesdng. Accorfing lo the prim^, "Tlie wh<^ limduoom 
atuaticm irked the teadwrs greatly." Eadi bmlding M its own lundtfoom, cavernous, 
without souw^fing, and with t^lfs set dose tog«h» - "fe«fing fectories," said one of 
those intsviewed. Compounding the problem, the sdiool had poor 0ayyard feahhes, 
allowing only a sroaU number of childTCT to get om to play during the lunch penods^ Thar 
pcnt-iq>cnejgy often disjriayed itself in errant bdavior in the lunchroom. Accw^gtothe 
assistant priiKipal, the situation in Oie limduooms had det«ioraled to tiie point of near 
diaos. There had bcM incidMits of food throwing and fights anuHJg childrra. There was 
also a lot of tension - you could fed it in those IwMtooms," she said. 

The team worked hard to come up with solutions. According to the assistant 
principal, tlffiir ideas followed three sta^. First, at the boning of the year the sludwits 
were mfbrmed of the co(te or bdiavior required in tte lunchrooms. Charts were posted that 
showed tte behavior of each class and how it was prc^resang. Second, the class with the 
best performance in the lunchroom eadti month recdved a reward aich as ice cream, extra 
gym periods, or the ctoce to see a movie. The final idea was to incliKie a disciplii» ^stem 
- including a lunch detoition - to punish those studraits who comnuttcd severe infi«;tions. 
This last part of the plan led to a setback for the team, howev©-. One teacher explained it 
this way: "We wanted to have a lunchroom detention, but we couldn't ^ a sqiarate room 
for it..-So we <ted(ted that we would volunteer in turns to take them. But we couldn't get 
any volunteers from the other teachers...so it didnU last for m<Me than a few weeks." 

Nevcrthdess, the group rallied and dedded to change tlte jto » that lunchroom 
infractions could be disciplined through an in-house suspension program, itself another result 
of work by the ST/T team. Faced with what they pcrcdved to be ex(^ve disapline 
problems, the committee devised an in-house suspension pn^ram to be run by one fiill-time 
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teacher and a pan^jfofesaotol, and oHivinced the pnncipal to set aidde a specidH room with 
ti» proper suppties and equipment. 



ERIC 



All those intoviewed ^ke highly of Oiis piogiani. As the as«^t princq»] said, 
It*s a d^iKTeiU - and it worlcs.' Moie broadly, some said that fi^ndty absentedsm had 
droi^ agniflcantly compared to the fsevious year because of tte program. "It cuts (town 
on teacter abs^itedsm becau^ it reHem the stress on all ^ teach^," saki one team 
member. Funding constraints threatened the in-house ^ispoision program in 1990-91 , but 
team members were d^ermined to n»imain it Said oiw teacher, "We need to remain united 
on diis and committed to keqnng it." 

The team also {banned to focus on two more improvemsits to luncfatime scheduling. 
Ods concept was to arrange sdraduks so that ddldren did tm lave to dhange buildings to eat 
lunch; at that time some classes had to n»ircfa up mid (town stairw^s ami throi^ crowded 
lollways in tKcdsx to re^ tl^ assgned lum:hrooro. In conjunctton mth this change, Hisy 
wanted to experin^t with changing the time for lunch for some of the grates; this, in turn, 
would allow for mc»e fleiuble scteduling throughout the school. Some on the team 
anticipated problons with this la^ ictea, howev^, ance change in schedule were nxA always 
wdcomed by all teachers, eqiecially those with seniority, and because negotiations as to who 
would get which lunch period might lead to conflict. 

What Are You Learaing? 

There seined to be an exceptional re»li»ice and (totnmination within diis group. 
Instead of being slowed and ^led by tte har^ realities and tough issu^ fiacing Charles 
Wilson Elementary School, tfa^ seated to bear down and forge ahead with mcHe 
momentum. One teacher summed it \xp this vmy: "It tak^ a lot of hard wmk and you have 
to keep trying. There are so n»ny ob^I». You have to keq) going over and over it again 
and again until you come up with some kind of answer." 

Amjther te^Aer agreed: "This kind of change takes time. It can be very firu^rating. 
You are dealing with so many different personalities. Just trying to g^ a concq)t up and 
going can be tough." As an ^lamj^ she dted the team's efforts to get the faculty to vote 
on the Cloncellor's site-based n^a^mertt initiative. Despite the team's effom, few peoi^e 
even bothered to return the l»Ilots. "You spaid all your prep time getting t<>gether a survey 
or que^nnaire...and thai they don't evai hand it in* she noted. 

The assistant prindpal said that die had learned to "hold my tongue" dimng meetings. 
She explained that she had beoi used to ^ling odiers what to do but that she learned to 
listen more and the other membm ejq>ress their opinions. "We really have learned that 
we can talk to each other - and leara from what we my to esuih otter," she explained. 

Another tether concurred that they h^ all become profkaent at discussion 
procedures: "We now focus in on the task, listen better, and communicate with differ^t 
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pH^te b^ter.* Th&y an fi^t that tt^ training tl^ had xecdved tarn the Teacher Center was 
cnidal to ftsai leaning about tl^ own Amctkming ami about group dymunics. 

Baniersy Onp^ ProbtoiSt INlaiinias? 

TIms intinndating to of the school lemaii^ the chief barrier to the team's woilc. 
Everyooe eqilauied timt tte dieer number of the ^oAty, 1^ aloi» rea^t attitiKtes, made it 
(hfficult to communici^ the sntere^ and ac^iies of tt» ST/T team. The team put up a 
buUetin boaid in the teacho-'s lounge to telp with the problem, far sample, but days 
som^imes passed w^ut comm«it from anyone. As the asdstant prindpel »id, 
"Communicatkm - just getting the word out to everyone - can be tough." 

Ami em when the w(Hd was out it was not always wdcon^: "Getting the whcde 
sdbocA involved is difficult... We* ve tried to include others in our me^sngs, but they're not 
wilUng to con» to the cariy meetings. They say, *What*s in it for me?*' said one teadier, 
adding that it was difficult to conviiK^e others of the long-term rewards of the team's actions. 



And finally, there were poUtical ^(A^ms bo^ within the team and between the team 
and the rest of the staff. Sc»ne of the n^bm, it was sud, hsd had an auttoritarian toi» at 
first aboitt what they wanted to see dm», and bBd said, "You ^n>e to do' this or that. Such 
intmU communication problems were worked out over course of the team's time 
tog^ber. More difficuU to address was an initial perc^ticm by some of the staff that the 
team was "an elite group" siting itself above others. However, it was fieit that this 
mi^iercqTtion too had changed as the team had become more visible and ^miliar. 

What More Is Needed? 

This group was used to being sdf-rellant, so que^ons about as^stance were usually 
answered with a confident shake of the head. The ai^stant principal, after some 
thought, said she did nm think t!» group needed hdp. She praised the two fi^litators 
provided by the Teacher Center. "They were able to give us insights we never had thought of 
before. They also helped us to be professicHml, to koep m track with our goals." (^hers 
agreed. "We like our fi«nlitators and we Ix^ to keq> them... I'm »ne we could use he^ in 
some areas, but I'm not sure what they are right now," reported one teacher. 

Anotiier teacher <^>served that diey only rarely got the chance to talk to other ST/T 
groups. She hoped the Teac!^ Center could arrange n^etings among all tl» groups: "It 
always hdps to hear from other schools... I'd like to know what they accomj^ished and how 
they accomplished it" The ch^^ leader made a similar aigun»nt: "I'd like to vist other 
»tes...to see something wOTking in a 5chocd...to see how they overcame the hurdles.. .It 
would be eiq)ecially good to show the assistant principal and the priircipal how it is done in 
other schools... This might really facilitate things for us." 
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Swearingen Qementary School 
Staten Island 



Context 

Swearingei Elementary Sdiool was locfOcd amid the quirt, leaitential btodcs of West 
New Brightim on Staten Island. The hon^ while mrt laige, w«« solid and stood bdiind 
weU-tended lawns. Built during the IWOs and 1950s, Aey v&e rdativdy statdy and old 
coiiH»ied to most Statoi Island houses. Ttie diree-story school with its soUd facaite of red 
bride and sotenn lows of tail winfk>ws seemed Id be the VKy p&mue of the dasac An^oin 
sdiool building. Alttough constructed more ihan 50 yem ago, it h«l been wdl mantained 
and seemed free of peding paint or btttoi fixtures. Refleding the traditional ccmcqits of 
oiganization, the whde brnWing was in a box rfuqie wiOi a square courtyard in die c«iter 
and rectengular cla^rooms filling each floor. Ttee was a large dock in each hallway and 
classes proceeded in bwsterous but «raight lirm to Hbdr various deainations. 

There were few young teach^ viable. Most w^ middte-aged md had beoi at the 
school for many years. The ST/T fedlitator for Ae sdiool observed, "We have vay senior 
teadiers here. 1 think about 15 years is the avefage time at Swearingen.* This 
lesmoir of expaience seemed to give the school its sense of oid» and continiuty. 

The principal also embodied Uiis sense of traditicm. Without rairing l»s voice or 
resorting to lute books, he was able to convey confid«it autlwrity. Aldwugh dose to 
retirement age, he moved about the schod with the cimvictkMi and energy of a man half his 
age. Ifis school was overcrowded with more dan 800 stu<^ts, y& he 9ppeated to radiate an 
avwjcular concern for each one. While making his rounds, he ftequently stopped a child to 
inquire about a problem or prai» a recent success. 

Yet, while the community, tl» schod building, and the feculty of Swearingen 
Qementary Ymd stayed true u> the tradi^cmal goals of educatkm, there were significant shifts 
in die makeup of the stud«it body. One teacher who had taught in the school more than 10 
years noted that fewer of ter students were now grtdng support at home: "^jmetimes I get a 
dass wl^ half of die kids haven't dooe their fwrncwork," TTie asa^ant prindpal lamented 
diat many of die students were in a "limbo «ratosi*erc." She »ided that a sgnificant 
number of die children came frrnn single-parent homes and did not g^ aiough guitoce 
about even basic skills. 

There had also been an increase in die number of immigrant diildren who were not 
proficiait in English. Altiiough Uiey scored high «iough to disqualify diero from ESL 
courses, "That means they are barely fiinctioning and not at all above gr^ levd," said a 
tesK*er. The rKource room teadier said, *We*re trying to get diem before dicy beccwnc 
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]ost...Right now tbsy sue ueadmg water...We want fbm to swim mbor than go umter.* A 
tead^r who sod she had been teaching for 27 years, tnit who was not part of tte 
restn^twing team, m6 she also had noticed tt»t mtt only ^ her cfaildmi come to school 
!e^ pKpsied to lean, teit tl»ie was also increasing presmxe for them to team more. "It 
1^ to be that by the time they got mt of kiiKteigaiten it was okay if they could count a 
little. Now diey axe expected to count ftom (»ie to one himdxed,** sl^ said. 

Along with this com^ ^ut changes in skiUs, home siq»port, and ctemamls for 
high^ perf(»rmance, theie was a fear of tte changes brought about by laiger pcditicai fsaces, 
Spedfically, a ]te by the local school boaxd to reduce Ae sdKxd's omcrowdmg by 
xesoning and ledudiig t}» district boimdaries loomed im the hoi^^ This would ctonge the 
ladal coniixmtion of tte si^ioid - currently 65% vMti^ 30% Made, ami 5% A»an - toward 
a greater prt^xirtion of minority tmsdoits. Althoi^ the oommiarity as a whole was \spseL by 
tbis diange in racial matop and feared a ctepieciation in land values, the sctod staff were 
worried more about the abscdute k»s of 90 ^ucteits and ttm consequoit leduc^ of staff by 
duee. The prindpal pre(&^ tlua school momte would be affected by these losses, but he 
shrugged off the inoeased numbm of minority ^udraits as a l^ser issi» because die school 
had been int^rated for a long time. Neverttele^, several tead)«rs conceded they were 
Goncemed about the possible increase in at-risk stud«its. 

Focus of the ST/T Frqfect 

Prompted by thear concerns about low-performing primary sttidents and lured by a 
Teacher Cotter flyer, sevml teachers moto a propel in SqHranber 198S to get involved in 
die ST/T project In fact, m rqnesen^ves from tl^ sdiool, inclining the principal and 
asdstant |»incipal, attraicted the indnoductory seminar. The pr^entati<»i ayiparently flied them 
with enthusia»n and they came back to their school ready to make changes. One participant 
said, *We wanted to try it... Three of us already ate lunch and talked together anyway... We 
thought we might as well make it formal." 

Beginning in January 19S9, the initial team attended Saturday workshqis on Staten 
Island and in Manhattan at the Teach«' C^itsf headquartm. After this training period, die 
team pres^ted an ST/T i»ograro to die rest of d® feculty at Swearingoi soon after LabOT 
Day, 1989. Acccmling to (»ie, diey first held a general f^lty conf^^ence and fitea 
oigimized grade-level meetings. Th^ die staff drafted a "big vision: Provide high quality 
education for all of the diildr^ of a traditionally middte class community. Devdop a school 
ravironment where all individuals are valued aiu! encouraged to realize and strive to attain 
their fullest potential." 

To move toward this vision, the team and staff worked fir^ on greater communication 
dirough arranging sctedules so tiiat teachers finom ^h grute could get tf^edier. Dim to 
these scheduluig ^ifts, teachers from every grade were able to me^ at least once a mondi. 
One team member said, *It has given us much more structure in our communication with 
each other. It*s now much less pieconeal." St^ added, *I like it because it mak^ us 
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talk...It is a chance to put personalities asi<te so we can woric as colleagues. " 

According to one of the first team membm, "The staff is now zer&ing in on the 
at-risk chiWien. The focus is to meet the rseds of a// of the childien, even the itf-risk wies.* 
An outgrowth of their work was a $1000 grant finom the Teacher Caitcrs Consortium for 
materials ami supplies so that students couk! leinfoice in tte classroom skills that they had 
learned in the resource room. 

The overall prioress, however, was concentrated on process-related matters ratha* 
than actual structural dumges. A teach^ observed, "Restructuring is a veiy po-sonal 
thing... and it has been a shw i»ocess. Everyone needs to feel secure in whatever po»tiai 
Uiey hdd...ar.d tl^ have to respect tlK portions of others." Because of this, much of the 
first year was spent on the process of building a sense of security. 

The m<»t ambitious of the Swearingrat Elemwitary School restrrcturing pncgects was a 
"transition" class between Idnderprten and first gracte for about 20 children identified as not 
ready for a traditional first gnule but mt needing to ^y b^k in kiml^garten. In pursuit of 
this idea and with the help of tiie fianlitator, the group met witii a teachw from anoUi^ 
district with an "unstructured primary grades" system. While the n»eting was hdpfiil, one 
teadier r^xmed that this w not what they had In mind. The idea seemed to be sdll in the 
planning stag^, and although many exj^essed the iKjpe that the class could b^n the 
fiMlowing year, many issues remained to be resolved. 

Although cMie of ttie taiets of ST/T has been parent and community involvement, this 
was clearly not a priority at Sweaiingoj. In part, this was due to the rezoning iss»» 
preoccupying the community, but it was also because the teadiers and administrators of the 
school a]^peaied to want to get their own house in ord^" before inviting in parents. 

What Are You Learning? 

For all concerned, ST/T involved a rasyor commitment. They learned Aat it meant 
increased time, revised schedules, and altered expectations. In some cases, it meant conflict. 

The principal, among others, spoke of the trouble of keeping everyone interested. 
Smiling, he admitted, "I thought every te^er wc old be infused with exdten^nt about the 
idea, that the enthusiasm of the few would go on to the most. But some peoi^e se»n 
•enthusiasm instant.' It just didn*t catch on." A veteran tsachst who had seen many things 
come and go at the school said amply, "Some of the teachers are not really inv<rived...They 
arc holding onto their old kleas and don't want to take the initiafive." But she said she saw 
progress because the grades were meeting together regulariy and the liiKS of commumcation 
were mOTeopen. 

Some asserted that in a large school personality conflicts are inevitable. One teacher 
c*SCTved that she thought teachers were inherently independent by nature, that they liked the 
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feet tta. ihey c«dd *ut the AK-r ami do wtat they »^ted. 

for to adjust to a umled. shared decision jm^ 
«« the iffltuie of teachenbrt the mttute of change that wasa»iss^^ T^fJllonment 
lestructuriiw need time to grow. It must come ftom within a school enyinsmiBit 
^SS^^^^SSTflS^ and ^of the school menOH^^ Some 
Sng^y work. «,ffle may not work, but we'te in the busine^ of learmng and 
gn)wing...We have nothing » tose by trying, end a lot to pm. 

Another was eQiaUy hopefiil, espedaUy because of the enviionmeMrf shan^ 
dedsion^S aS<SX^c™S^: "Wl»rr tot started you were told. This » what you 
mZT-^S^i^ «« alkinistration has a much more "Pf^^^- """f* . 
todS -.K a good idea, because having mote people involved m the cumculum can 

only be positive." 

Barriers, Ongoing Probtems, DUemmas? 

Although she was <^mi«ic, one tea*^ sud she found ^ 

comunrinnte added tJalthough she was given a stipend during ^ 
r she got nothing. She chuckled, "Now we have to do tiie work a«d not get paid for it 

The lack of financing was accqjted as ti« status quo by ^1. Ttius, alttough the 
kinderEaiten teadiers hoped to «iUst the aid of a parapro^oMl in creatong their 
SSTd^yXot hold high ho^ A 
tfiMhersaid -TTie base pn^lem is ahvays moi^." However, tte principal took an 
Ste^e^ Ummy wns not a problem for their SOT pugect since it had 

^^^tiL^m the first place: ; We have always been working within our own 
resources, our own imposed limitatiwis.'' 

The transitional class idea was also being discussed with the district coordinator of 
earlv childhood educaticm. Some feared tiwt tiiis person might, mtcntion^y or 
^LCtlSS^ The simple lack of reaction from the district was seen by 

some to be a barrier to furtiier planning. 

Others pointed out tiiat overcrowding remained a significant barrier to change, as 
illustraied by one teacher's comment; "We have done as much as we am m ti^ 
tii^^Xmwding is oveit^iowding. It is hard to alleviate that witii restructunng. 

What More Is Needed? 

The Question about further help botii plea^ and ^led tiiosK interviewed at 
cwearingen Elementary School. Although tiiey were deUghted to hear tiie ^^^^^^^ 
tiuntZit the posSty of help, tiiey wei^not entirdy ^r^' 
as already mentioned, funding was considered a crucial issue and ail made it clear Oiat any 
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e^tra funds wiHikl be greatly ap|H«ciated. Qtm thought Omt It ivouid be h^ful to ^ more 
mfonsaik>n oa the le^ructimng movemeiit, s])eciika!ly on how otho* sdiools woe making 
pn^ress. A kindergarto! teacher said, "We can't be the only ones thinking of a tianatkmal 
ciass...We need icfeas. How ck> we apimiadi the parants? IspiomotUiiito^kimlofclass 
oiough to ^Asiy them? I mean aie we just imvotting the whed hsseV In tact^ ainnst 
eveiyone Pressed the need for more uiformation and, in a laisar sense, a need for further 
communinaticm and affiliation. 

Several thought additioiud workshops conduded by tl^ Teacto C^ter staiT at their 
school wouki be a big boost to ti^ effom. One suggested in part&:ular that they shcnild 
have a viat from one of the ie»to of the C&m for Schocd Reform at Tea*«s CoU^: 
'We couk! use more input ftom peo{^ Hke her...Ste could come and talk to all the staff.* 
But anodwr said that she would stin like to see a few more woikdK>ps <m "how to talk to 
each other." 
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^fichael Deeter Eten^ntary School 
Hie Bronx 



Cmitext 

mcbBsi De^ El»i^tery Sduxd was "tl^ last sdiod in die Bumx, 
geogrq)hicaUy,* the intm»wer hem laughingly tolfi wl»ii he asked ibr diiectkms. It 
sat abmit a mile iiDni wtsse New Yoxic City eoded and Bdham bc^ in We^chester 
County, and certainly thoe were m> ovm indications ti»tt m was in NYC: no skyscrapers 
in ngbt, no csawM red-brown doee aiKl fbur-^iy b«»kiinp, no sense of the generalioiis of 
immigrants who had pa^ed through tf» iim«M»ty ndgltohoods in the northea^ United 

In fact, this mgbbortood could lave beni described as "outer city." Tte greets 
w^ wide and reasonaUy dean, and thete were no ^»nck»»d buildings or bumed-out hulks 
of cars. Mo^ buildings were no m(»e tt»n four stmies taU ami ime could feel ^ ^ vv^ 
walking the stTB^ <^ looking out tiie winctow. Still, tl» i^hbortiood was my poor. "Not 
quite the poorer of tl» poor," one teasto said; that reqmred ttm 75% of the sdioo!*5 
Uxm^ be bdow a govemmoit-d^agnated poverty line. But it was only a poc^tage ar two 
b^ter than that. The stu^ body was about 70% black, 30% Hispnic, and drawn alnwt 
ratitelv ton) two progeds, one for the ^itute, the othor for low-ii»on» families. 

These were "the largest jnofects in the Bronx," according to wic teadt^ who lived in 
than, and who Imd grown in tlim ami gmie to De^ Elementary &;hool as a child. 
According to h^, the n^g}^)orhood used to be a beautiful place but now was drug-infested, 
ami tiiere weie a lot of single parents, and grandparents rai^g Ufsm kids, kids who are "so 
ready to fight e«:h oto." The school was surroumled by tl^se projects on two Mdes and 
the bk)ck& around it contained nothing but prefect buildings, son» eight stories fall; a modem 
junior high; a large, en^ playing fkkl mroumted by a (Amn link firaice; and one or two 
low, sprawling government service buildings, like factories for the processing of humans. 
One had the sen» that before the projects came there hiul beoi nothing here but unimproved 
land. 

The school itself was red brick ami foirly modem. It was three stories tall and about 
three tin^s as long as it was high, spreading <kywn tl» ade of most of a dty block. If one 
took two siteps off the ^eet, om would ftm! onesdf in the groumi floor hall. There was a 
desk for a security gimd in the entntnce way, but the vtsttcn' was likely to find it (Verted. 
The entrance was clean and quiet, with posters n^ by kids hanging from strings, lined by 
buU^ boards displaying their art and ^)ectacular essays: "A Picture of my Favorite 
Mon^," "Our Trip to the Ballet," "Why lago is Bad." In the upper corridors, Idds were 
marshalled into quiet lines by thdr teachers, and they waited patiently for die chaiK:e to go 
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\tp or down the stairs, or just for the appearance of ^Ixet next handler, the noEt-period 
teadier. Doziais of kids waved or flatted ti^r eyes at a visitor, and a hold one might have 
called out, "What's your name? Are you bating today?" ftit the call was made quiefly. 
Tteie were no disruptions or any voices raised more loudly timn a teacher's flrmn»s. 

Yet, de^te the visitor's sense of quiet and order, reasonably happy idds, and 
contented teachers well in control, all those int^viewed ^ke of a "breatatown" of discqjline 
and a sense that the prindpal was m doing a good job of backing up the staff. There was 
also sharp conflict among the staff: on (me side were those who wanted "strict rules, 
oitablished procedutoi and sure puni^m^t"; on the other, those who wanted more staff 
training and consctou^iess^raising, ti^ether with stiuloit participatsm in (tevdopn^t and 
adnunistiation of a code of b^vior. "Peoi^ feei sure we u> do something soon. If 
things just go on we're definitely going to be in trouble 'cause things are going to get out of 
hand - but we're just nrtt sure what to cto," said one team member. This to|MC, schfxA 
discipline, and this qu«aion, what to do to improve things, becan« the focus of the ST/T 
mitiative: "We decided that it was something we had worked on least and needed to develop 
the most," recalled a team member. 

Focus of the ST/T Project 

The Deeter Elementary School ST/T project began with an announcement published in 
the UFT paper. TTie chaptm^ leoler read it and was interested oiough to want to learn more, 
so she and another teacher went to the principal and suggested that the three of them attend 
the (mentation meeting. 

Following that, the three decided to develop an ST/T committee. The chapter leader 
brought the possibility into a union me^g at the school, att«)ded by id>out 40 of the 
school's 70 teachers. About 10 or 12 teaci^ v(>lunteeied for the committee - anyone who 
volunteoed was in » which then began the process of Saturday training, identificaticm of a 
missicm/vision, and selection of a project. 

At this point, s^conUng to one of the initial members, the committee issued an open 
invitation to all ^aff to attoui its meetings, and two teachers acc^ted. But "there was still a 
percq>tion by some that the t^mittee was an eliti^ groiq>," added the team member. A 
yomig teacher who had not been part of the start-up group but lator joii^ the committee 
d^cribed her own initial perceptions of it as "mostly made up of super^sory people, people 
who already worked widi the principal." The principal said, "Everyone who bought in had 
their own agenda." She ^ke comfortably of committee politics and politicking, and 
asserted that comminee decisions were ncA really made by voting or by cons^us, but were 
more or less left up to her. A teacher describes this process as, "Well, we jua sort of 
decide things," while the principal described it as, "Really, what I decide, that's what we 
do." 

One got the sense that the Michael Dectcr Elenientary Schotrf ST/T committee was 
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m leally in ^vor of shared ded^on making. Rather, it was comfoitably evolving wider 
ctecti^-naking rol^ a few teacter-leadm. These leaito already inve^ in 
managing the sdKXil and used to working mth a pnncqia! who Imd retained all the leins of 
leadership, but they were also inter^ted in empowering othes to attempt new roles. 

Through the Saturday me^gs and the techniques lean^ mi the letieat, the 
committee identiiled three g^s: to inq>rove ser\^ to youngs piq»ls, to increase parental 
involven^t, and to create a more poative school climate. Tl^ piBctk»l wosk of 
impl^nenting each goal was then delated to subcommittees, which b»l varying success in 
moving from vision to new shiKStur^. "It's very difficult to ^ anywha^," said one 
ccmiinittee member. Another agreed: "It's a slow process. Peq>le fhi^iated." 

The fim goal was quickly and »iccessftilly imi^emented through dqnrtmentalizing 
reading in the second grade. Afto* tlat ]»i^tice had been in place for a year, {dans wore 
mffiie to extend it to a primarywide ungraded reeling progmm. As the principal put it, 
"People stowed their commitment and it's paid off." 

Staff ^orts to reach out to and create greater invdven^t with parents were not as 
successful. The chief i»x)|ect was a series of supportive paraitteducation workshops, 
"Mondays for Mommies," which grew out of a subcommittee's me^ngs with the parents. 
About $4000 was allocated fix the» workslK^ without much discusson about comp^g 
needs, ami a numbo' of workshc^ were hdd, ^t turnout was snmil » ^bout 30 parents to 
be^in with ftom a school of 7U0 kkis, &ding off to 10. One teadier felt that unfor^een 
dianges in the PTA hurt an <^wrwise good program: the pre«iteit took a full-time job and 
had to quit and several others started coII^e courses and cut back thdr involvemoit. But 
other ssaff felt that their efforts and investn^t were unrewarded and their idea a bust 

Subcommittee efforts to improve school climate were also unsucc^sful. The chief 
piv^'ect was an effort to start a school newiqjfi^, but, one team member r^xmed, "That 
didn't get off tte ground." More important, interest in such efforts was engulfed by serious 
moiale problems relating to school discipliim. Conc^ about how to turn the situation 
anntnd took over any other discussion of climate. As one tether put it, "There's terrible, 
t»rible disciirfine here." According to another, "A lot of peoirfc are dissatisfied with the 
aiministration's r^xmse to discijrfine problems. They feel they arc not getting emnigh 
backup and support, that the principal is not visible enough, that when a child is sait to the 
principal he gets *a jelly bean and a pat on the head.'" The principal herself acknowtedged 
these pioblems and repeated the "jelly bean complaint," saying in ho- own defense that those 
same teachers who wanted her to be toughw with the kids nevertheless appreciated her genUe 
style when she worked with them. 

These concerns about discipline led to the formation of subcommittees on the 
lunchroom and on a discipline code. There was «lso talk of creating a position for a dean of 
cfiscipline or a "cool ofT room. More important, the disciirfine pnAlem was raised for 
discussion in an after-school faculty meeting for all staff (itself an idea of the STfT 
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committee) and was made the c«itral concern of the ST/T committee's ail-sd»ocH retreat 

V<Hces raised at the i^at not always easy to 1^, awl the staff be^^ 
polariied. not only between those with dififeriaig disc^Kne philosophies, tnit b^ween white 
and black staff. In paiticubr, axxnding to partfctpant, "Some «rf tl« teach«s swd 
that the white teachors don't treat ti» kids with respect, ami thai some disdplii^ pioblms 
occur because the tead»rs can't wicterfland Ae kids." fa the wiads of a Wack tewhor, "This 
is a good schocd, but many of the teaches have been here a kmg time and see the dia^ in 
tiie kids and don't know wl^ to do - not ftat fte young tead«rs do." As the principal 
summarized it. the real p«*lem was that tl» school was suffaing a claswc conflk^ b^wea* 
a middle cla» teiK^ corps and a lower class community, compounded, in l»r view, by the 
feet that "Mack teachers se«n to think ^ have owner^ <rf tl» kids because of Ihdr 
cokwr. They feel the white teadiws need to be samtized to the kids' needs more. Tl«y 
dcm't realize they're middle class too." 

It would be accurate to say, th«i, that Deeter Hanentary was ^ruggling to create a 
po»tive climate for its studwits ami for its staff, who were upset with the situation and 
confused about what to do. Slarj^y diffaing a^woajhes were being put forft. Someblack 
teachere were hurt and angry at what they saw as racism, while some white teach«s were 
hurt and angry at what they saw as inapprc^iate critidsm. 

However, these same developmwtts can be frsurod more poativdy. First, as 
mentioned previously, one of the offirfioots of the ST/T ccwnmitlee was an a^ewnoit on the 
part of the principal to rdnstitute r^ular whc^school staff me^ings, a very poative move 
according to those interviewed. It was in ttot iiorum that tt» climate and disdjdine issues 
were raised. Seamd. it was at the initiative of the ST/T committee that these issues were 
carried from the fiwailty meeting to the all-school retreat, at which the issue of radsm 
surfeced. So it can also be said Uiat one effea of SDM was the creation of iww struOures 
that served to bring staff concerns and trwiblesonte conflicts to public discusacm. One 
wishes that Deeter Elem«itary School staff wtre more at peace with the kids, the principal, 
and each other. But if problems do «dst, tb©i one cannot ask more dan that the school 
structure jHOvide forums for ndsing tfiem, thus creating the possibiUty of intentioial, 
systemic change. 

Some felt that a few speakers at the rrtreat had become fruited and "said things 
they were sorry to have said." Acwmling to one respCMident, "A tot of people" felt tiiat "the 
retreat slwuld have allowed far more pe<^le to speak their feelings." The Irey, according to 
the principal, was that "We're frying to deal with the prtAlems." The ch^jter lea<ter 
confirmed this, pwnting out. "We arc banning to break ground with the conflict ov«- 
discipline. Teachers are talking together on the committee." As another teacher put it, "We 
all know where we want to go. not how to get there. Some favor punishment, some 
n^otiation and staff training. But I really feel we're commg together on this." Thetwie, 
thai, of all those interviewed was a realistic positivism tl»t SKdmowledged significant 
problems without bitterness or defeatism, and looked instead to the SDM process as having 
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fo$te{ed discussions that could help them overcome conflict and move ahead. 
Ef!^ of the RestnK;turUig EHbrt 

T}» most immediate, and perha{» even the nK>st important effects were on die 
participants tl^mselves. Oi^ of the first commits membm stated it most powerfully: *I 
am so grateful. I was hopeless before, aiHl I Imve Mi bmer ahmit myself and this school 
since this b^an. The training was wonderful because I came (Hit with hope. It can woiic; it 
can n^ mote pec^ positive/ This was echoed by anotho- te»;her who had joined the 
committee much latra^: "I l^aid about the commiuee and v t'Sit to a fiew meetings. At first 
my interest was selfi^ - I thought maybe I could keq> a icxmi of the me^gs as part of 
my master's th»is - but tto die meetings just^fe^f right, and I became involved and Joined 
the committee. I fed better. I feel gond. I feel like i m ^ng something for the entire 
school, Vm fcally dmng something." 

In addition, the partidpants noted changes in each otimr: "The pipgiam works to open 
us up, to realize we*re all doing the sanm thing, to ask for hd^, to share." The chapter 
leader noted, beyond that, that teachm on the committee had become much more free in 
vmcing their opinions: "They're no IiMiger sla«Jed by fiear of native xepocussions; they 
realize that the prindpal is at least mlling to li^ to tl^m." And, sl^ aikied, the principal 
baA become more re«|^ve to smff ideas: "At first her mppon was more v^iml than actual 
and she h«i 10 be pu^ied to make change in r^ponse to staff ideas; now she is really trying 
to meet our concerns." The principal, of cmirse, Imd a soroewl»t <fi^i^t pdnt of view: 
"Peq>Ie ^11 HKk U> me to mka the ctedidons ami it » hard for me to contain myself. 
Sometimes I just try to absoit myself from a meeting because I could still be amtnsUing and 
man^ulating without meaning to or really kmnving it." 

And finally, there were effects on the laiger school community. Most bascally, the 
fir^ project attempted ~ (^»rtmentalized reading in the second grade - was seen to be 
working. Beyond that, said another na^xMidcnt, many teachers in the other grades became 
interested in the concq>t, and the sixth grade teachers picked it up (»i their own. 

More broadly, the school as a whole was positively affected by the SDM pnjcess. 
"They see us out there trying to be positive and it affects t]u:m,"said one committee member. 
Anodter agreed: "On the retreats we*d get ti^etber after the me^gs and talk about our 
lives and families. We saw each other in ways we hmin*t had time for in the school day, and 
diat helped break through what we'd se^ as difference sqnrating us." A diird said, 
"Knowip- each otho" better as people really hcli» us work together better. We're feeling 
brtler about estth other. We realize we're all tiying to get to die same goal." Moreover, the 
principal noted not only die same goieral increase in mi^ale, but an increase in 
prof^onalism as well: "More te»:hers are willing to come to a me^g held at lunchtime, 
whereas before they would have absented tiiemselves because dtat was their free time *by 
right;' and more teachers are coming to PTA nwctings without my having to orchestrate it. 
They are buying into the prcgects suggested by the committee because tte committee 
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idoJtifled real concerns." 



What Are You Learning? 

Thoughts on learning fell into two cat^wics, reflec^ons cm the prtxxss they were 
^gaged in and injections on perstmal Imrning. Some rrflections wwe pessimi^c: "Qms^ 
is very difficmlt, and takes a lot of time and energy," ^d one, while aiwthff aifated, *If this 
is gmng to succeed it will need a great <teal of comnutment by a large number of pet^, and 
everyone has to be wiling to at teast accqH what we are trying to do." The principal 
observed ways in which the ST/T process Imd rfwwn tlw teadiers in a i«w light: Tm seeing 
new dimensions - commitmeit» strwiglhs, fears. It used to be that Td know, and judge a 
prason on, wh^er she kqH a quiet and dassioom and wither she was timely in 
me^ng re^sibiltties. Now Vm seang pe<^te who can handle peq>te, people who lave a 
bigger commitmait to kids, people wl» have a visiim I can start." Ai«l, finally, some team 
members were v»y postivc: "P^mtive effects wiW teal to even more, Peojrfe wiU buy in," 
^d CM«, while another noted, "We can knock down ob«ad«. We can tnisl each ot!^ a 
little more." Further, one can note in fl» jaincipal's observation tiiat the restructuring effort 
had ^fted her focus away from qi»lities instnimottal to die smootii running of a 
bureaucracy (qinetness, neatn^, iwomptness) and toward qualities instrumaital to ^xxl 
education (commitment, vision, tlw ability to handle peoi^e). 

Refactions on pwsonal teaming included concrete skills learned, such as "How to 
work well in a committee and run a meeting, how to hear other peo^e b<^, " and "How to 
i^ieak hmet in front of people." Other roembCTS made more general observations: "People 
are very different dm you 1^ thought ftem to be: tl«ir personalities are different in 
different contexts," said cmc, while another pointed out, "Tticre are different ways of 
teaching, different styles, and no one has to lave ^ right way." Finally, one member 
commented, "I'm learning more about mysdf, about my need to cmtnA and where I have 
trouble changing," while anotiier shared similar insights: Tm learning tiiat I can speak what 
I feel." 

Barriers, On^ng Problems, Dilemnu^? 

Those interviewed at Deeter focused cm only three problem areas: start up jmthktm, 
irm^dm tim, and ongoing problems with st(^ morak. Commits on start-up problems 
noted botii technical and emotional difficulties: "Thae were iiutial probfems with people on 
die committee not willing to voice their opinions, not really willing to be part of tiie process. 
But tiiis has largely been overcon«," said one- AiKJther agreed: "There was a proWem of 
fear and mrnxsi of «hers: *Can I realfy say what I want?*" A tijird commented, "We lad 
trouble coming to an agreement, until we teamed some new techruques from the fecilitetors." 
Comments about insuffici«\t time included, "Peopte like tiic idea of SDM and want to see it 
in place, but tiicy will not give up their own time - lunches, pr^ periods, before school - 
fOT meetings. Even for Uiose willing to meet, time is a problem. It's hard to find a time 
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wbesn we aU can meet, ai^ there is Just nev^ enough time to finish it all.* Another team 
n)«nber noted» *Thane's a pioblein of asking teachm to stay aA^ 3:00. We lio it because 
of our commitmeat, but I dc»i*t know how nmny times we can ask tte othm to do it* 
Hnally, ssveial team memb^ comn^ted m mxaaic problem, «ui»d, one said» by "The 
perc^tkm that certain tes^sbsss get mme than otfam." Anotho' sa»i, "Tteie's jxibrizatton in 
tiio smff b^ween peofde who have di!!(»i»)t b^ikgroumte and dtfleient ideas about 
(tisdplifffi." A third obs^ved, 'Nay-sayers who worry abcmt eveiything are an obsti»;le, and 
pec^e looking for infant results wto don't realize that paxess is what counts, and peo^ 
who see the committee as *teadiers wIk) are in with the princ^* ami who ttmfore stm see 
this as ai»ther principal's project* And another noted, 'Negative pec^ «^o say, *We*ve 
ikme an this before,* ami who won't hdip - but now more have bought in, at least for the 
ricte, and they aren*t bad-moudiing us as much." 

What More Is Needed? 

In ^neral, answm to this qi^ion Mi into three cat^^m^: lirst, everyone saw the 
1^ for i/Kreased resomxs, Smm i^eds w^ com^rete: 'We need nune books and 
da^room sui^^lks and things to have in the nxun," observed one, while am^her added, "We 
need mot^y to bring in training m peer mediation ami ccmflict rescduticm [for the project to 
inqnove school discipline].* A third said, *We need mtmy ffx substitutes. A« it is ih)w, 
the whole committee can never meet tog^ho' during the school day.* Others saw the need 
lor more abstract resources, such as time: "We need more tin^, poriod,* said oi», while 
anodter mw d^ need for more freedom: "We need to be able to a budget wdthout strings 
or cathodes am! without tuiving money just dumped on us by die distrio. The scboid must 
be managed at the school level.* 

Second, peoj^ saw the need for imre kno^^ge: "We need mew expolise and 
knowledge about conflict resdutkm ami pe» mediaticm, about implonenting a jmmary 
ungraded unit, and about getting the pareits nuwe involved," noted one team memb^, while 
anotl^ md, "It would be good if the teachers not m the committee got the training we had 
in conflict resolution and in recognizing our own biases." A third added, "We need people 
fo come in from the other schooh. to compare notes." And anodier suggested, "It would be 
good to b^n the year before the kids come with an institute for a week for cveryoi», paid." 



Third, perhaps influenced by the glow of the retreat, several teachers voiced a need 
for more access to eocft other. "People have to be able to get together. You don't even need 
a retreat: conferences or sui^jers will do," ^d one, white another added, "Let's have more 
staff activity, evai if it's only a Friday afternoon in the gym." 
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Mary Beth Smith Elementary School 
The Bronx 



Cimtejit 

The Smith Etenwaitary Sdaxd opghborhood was in the heart of the SoiiUi Bronx, an 
area wth a national reputation for poverty aiKl sod^ Hioehwlbeen a 

^ficant investimat in rehabiKtati«i in the la« few years, so ime no lon^ saw ow**^ 
block of gutted buildings, empty lots, and staring window holes. But the poverty iwnamed. 

The sclMJol building was big, "five floore awl ik> devatw," looming ovct the small 
Maitroent buiktings and <^tlwBe-story flats of the aie^b^^ Tl» winouttding 
iSghbwhood was ctomiMted by hi«e i^jortnisit 1^ 

lelniHUtation. This vw» the irfd, poor innw dty, tl» dty of pwpetial imaugialion and 
Biodus, dangerous stie^, tmible hcmang, aiKi piAlic assslance. 

The sdKX^ had had quite a hist<»y. BuUt to serve a i^borijood of Jewish and Irish 
immigrant woriters, it had been waslted by every social wave tite dty hai accq)^ It 
iea«*ed its peak, the interviewer was told, in 1972 whei it served 1^ Hds. and fte kH^ 
sheds aaoss the «rert were built to iMMise the ^ gia^. It lad goi» <town ftom there 
-with the (fevastelion of the i^gWxHiMXx!'' to about kids, and itown further uwier a 

jHindpal who hsKi cvaitually been arre^ on a naiartics char]^. It was now umter a new 
IHindpal, and back up to 1300 jmjrfls, mosUy bla<* ai^ Hispanic, and mostly pow. 

"I doubt any school could be worse," said <me teacto who Imd bcca thwc nearly 30 
years and who had grown up in Ote nd^iborhood. She hwi known *e sdKxrf when it wis "a 
very fiite school, with a similar pqmlation.- The problem, she asserted, was that for many 
years, the school had been used by the di^rict as a dumjang ground for inconqj^t teach^ 
and pan^jrofessionals. During mim of fliis time, it haJ suffaed the totaUy irK»n^i^ 
nonleadcrship of an alcohoUc and absentee prindpal. He had been rq>laced, ftdtowmg an 
ane^ and conviction for buying crack, but the dunqMng, ^e aid, had amtim»d under d« 
temporary trustee stewardshq? and umter the imw i»incipal. The anient prim^, she said, 
used to be the assistant priiwa^Ml in charge of fifth arKl sxth gra^ Hecanbe 
tough. He holds peoi^ accountable, and they don't lil® him it. He knows how to^ 
intimidate?. But he*s not very personable and he never listens to teadiers' suggestions." 

The school's chief problem, said the same teacter, is that, -In the last three years 
anyam who could g& out, left. Vd leave myself if I couW ke^ this j<* in a diff««it 
school. We have the dregs, and it's depressing. When you don't have it from the top, 
everything goes. A lot of peofrfe say that to have the school ever w<Kk again you*d have to 
fire 98% of the peojrfe." Said another teacher, almost as bitter: Td get rid of half the staff 
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if I was in power." She ge^ured in dii^ust ^ a case in point, two par^fessiorals shumg 
a snack and some laughing gateip at a tin« (9: 15) whai, sdie clainwd, they long since riwuld 
have bera with tl^r classei. Evki the most positive re^p«mlent, the chaj«er hsa^, said 
only. "Son^ tewdicrs will work with Ae committee staff." 

Still, for aU this bitterness, what imj«PKsed the visitor was the phyacal typicality and 
tl« proc«dunil wjrmality of this battered buUding. The office was staffed by the usual types; 
d» halls wwc filled by semi-onJefiy files of kids !*ephwded by young womai; and a 
»curity guard i^od an wiant toner why she wasn't somcwirae else. The piano banged and 
edK)ed and tte PA system boomed, as fiw ctees of tiny peoj^ filed out of the auditorium. 
A kindogartai class was as crowded as a thrift sIm^ wi A books aiKl toys and constructions 
and blocks and si^s. slacked, shdved. «uck to the walls, and langing from the 
fixtures- Neatly packaged nsn carrying clipboards ai^ bullhorns discussed the mechanics of 
^lifting the sclwdute ami moving this groiq) or that so as to free up one room <» ano*^ 
Thebaic business of schooling was all going TO in the usual ways. At most, one noticed 
that the paint was more scarred and &m walls more martoed up, the staff more taise and 
some fac« grim, and the Idds a littie lou^ ami less orderly than in some other schools one 
had vi»ted. 



Foem of the CT/T Project 

According to the chapter leader, the ST/T committee was made up of 12 peojrfe 
sdected by grade committees ftom a laii^ pod of vUunteers. Othm came on board later. 
One was "approached by several people so I thou^t rd check it out. I saw there were some 
who were reaUy trying to mate a difference. There was no way to know wb«i anything 
wwOd reMilt, but at least they were trying." Another said amply that she was inv?<ed by the 
chapter leader to join, and that ^ stayed because "they want to change everything around, 
they want to make quality education, they want to make jdans and see them implemented." 

Following the initial training, the committee conducted a face-to-face poll of the entire 
staff to find out their priorities and then voted to identify the major concerns. Chief among 
these was tlie pn*lem of disdpne at lunchtime, so the committee i^t put out a flyer 
asldng for ideas. Many of these aigg^ons were then implemented, including voiunte^ 
teadiers supervising the kids* move to the lunchroom, superviaon in the lunchroom by some 
teachers and parents, supervised play in the yard, and the instituti(»i of a routine for 
lunchtime trips to the bathroom. 

Three other concerns that were addnrased were staff develqjmeat in cla^room 
managemwit, the establishment of a smoking policy for staff, and a process through whidi 
:mt-of-<:Iass teaches could be invited into o-Jier teachm* class^ as "buddy-buddies" [tl»ir 
term] to give help. 

However, contradictory information was supplied by two teachers who had jdned the 
committee in its second year. One said, "There's no prcgect started yet. Tte main focus is 
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dtsd|>llj^ ami ttm lave been some icteas but 00 pnctice - at lea^ mmg most 
teachers." Am^, eves moie i^idve, ^ated, "i see a lot of good ideas discussed but I 
dofl*t see giou^ strong peo^ to implonent tbsm ami I don't see ttmt anything constructive 
has come firom ti^ dis(^on. Pm not ^xe it w^ll. Hiey have very littie to ofifer/ For 
her, even tiie committee itsdf was tainted: "Sonm of th«n, I don't know why they're there. 
Really, how ^ tfegr talk about lestructui^ wto they're so unprofesstcHial themsdves?" 

Neverthd^ anotl^ teadi^ said, "The team is pr«ty good. Peof^ throw out 
di£fiDr»it ideas and talk toother and no one person dominates." Said the chapter lesd^. "AH 
of us work hard. There's good coopeiation. There's no such thing as a person in charge." 

Effects of the Restrm^birlng Effort 

Evaluations of the prefects* dfects ran a similar ^ut from the n^ative to the quite 
postive. One said, "T!» efiiects have been minuscmie, and ovmhdmed by cvwything 
dse." while amHher di»greed, saying, "We re^ out to otters. We have an eneigetic staff 
which is wiUing to learn. Word of mouth is gdng to carry it. More ami more are coming 
to cMir nffictings." Two tead»rs pdnted to small, concrete ^ins: "I'm getting some new 
ttteas, like the ^nuie^ of gr^iual ^xxmiplishmait Mtoe you a:eale a vi^on, idoitiiy an 
objective, and then implement jS^," and "The primapal is at teast willing to listen to the 
committee, and he mver accqits a suggesticHi from a teach^ otterwise." 

Even nwre poatively, the principal ptnnted to improven^ts in g«^ral morale, 
whid) he traced to the committee's work: "It used to be that a tocher would take care of 
<mly bar own kids in the hall. Now I see teojtes paying attrition to any kid who needs it 
TI» kids are better mannered aixl I'm sedng more concern shown in other ways, like by a 
leadier volunteering to tate a kid home, wtere it used to be titat I'd have to make the 
request raysdif and even thai I'd usi only judging acceptance." Best of all, tl» Parwit 
Association presidait stated ddinitively, "The childrai are calmer. I teve two here and now 
I'm nKwe willing to let them out to play in the yard alter school because I'm 1^ afiaid 
they'll grt wild and be hit by a car. And they love coming to school. They're the ones who 
^ me up in the mwning to be sure we're here m tinw." 

The committee i^soied a whole-sdMXjl retreat on a Saturday, which received 
varying reviews. Chw teacher i^ated s^jprovingly that "m<»e than 40 people came [out of 125 
teachers and paraprofe^onals], even a parart!" But another stated only that, "The retreat 
was a little encouraging." The diapter leado-'s version was that, "The retreat was exceOem. 
Igiveitan A-plus. Everyone was working tt^ethw in a coh^ive whole. They became 
DKwe of a person to each other, hkmb of a family - and people will do more for their 
family." 
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What Are You Learning? 



The interviewer was given the q^x»tunity to ask only two respondents what they 
were teaming. Oi« said, Tm learning nothing ^...but Vm watching/ Hie oth«- was 
pe^mistic: The iiieii erf the ST/T jwiogect is a good i<fea, brttw than tiK ktea of ev»ything 
being run from tte central board, but you !»ve to be care^ timt peopte aren*t doing it Just 
for thdr own purposes. I think only some cf them are interested in the school." 

Barriers, Ongoing Fkt>blenB, DItenunas? 

The interviewer was givm tte <q)portunity to ask this question of only two 
res|x»Kfen&. Dtie said, "The biggest pic^l^ is the peofde on the staff. Jbc powm that be 
won't do anything to improve things, no matter what repotts aie written. I wish I ctmld say 
I fdt q)tiinistic, but I (k»i*t. Tve jmi^ the committee, bm...tl» peopte in charge of 
ev^ything [the district and the umon leadership] d(m*t do anything." The (^ho* also targeted 
the stair as the chief barrier to change: "We don*t have too many testes Td want to go to 
to telp me restructure," 

What More Is Needed? 

According to one respontot, "The district, and the union, have to do som^hing 
about the people in the st^l. No oi^ in tiie district has attempted to improve this school, 
and if I don't see improvem^t by next year I'm off the committee." According to another 
teacher, "We i^ed knowledge and technical as«$tance, we nK>re staff cooperation with 
the administration. We need more parent involvement. They don't come out aftor K-1." 
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Marcus CiiKriimati ^nentary School 
RidimondHiU 



Context 

The school rose like a huge pink su^ cube above its immediate ndghboxhood of 
spadous Victorian houses. But two blocks away was tl» ^valed train and a iterka:, tosCT, 
lesscomftfftabteway ofUfe. It was a nsaghbwhood "in transition,* we wkc tcdd. mathad 
once be»i a ^le, largdy middle cia» area of angle-femily tomes iww had two. three, or 
even four femilies in many houses; the femiUcs were laidy middle class; and many were 
ittw to this country. As a i^t, flie sdiod lad giaie from abmit 650 to 900 stwifflts m just 
three or four years, had had to deai die first time with high stwtent trawiver, mixed 
cultures, a multiidicity of latiw langiMges C Ktorc tto 20 - from Urdu to Rusaan. - as one 
teacher mit H), and varying d^iees of sodalization. Mwe imme<Kaldy. the school was m 
one of those diirtricts receiving iHiWidty fiw^ alle^ corrujKion, lea^ 
d)outiaU«it. And the currart year's changing deroograi*i<a lad led to "the worst start-up 
of a school year we*ve ever had - starting five new classes brtwesi SqrtembCT and 
December." 

Nevertiidess, the building was clean and peaceful, and die staff <Ud not show any of 
the tension and ambivalent class pngwUces that niight have flowed fixMn a r^d influx of 
lower dassstuctents. Aniong those intKviewed thrae was a rdtmtion of the diaied goal of 
helfttng kids and a covert sense of bdng part of a team effort widiin an orderly building. 

But, accwding to the principal, the scIkjoI was increasingly failing to meet the needs 
of its kids, and he was frustrated because his staff did not seem to be re^nding: 

I welcomed the ST/T project wholeheartedly because I hsKi been trying to <to 
this for years. My mesMge hal been, "We arc not meeting the needs of ^ 
kids. I am not critical of what you are ddng, but we have to look at that." 
This feU on deaf ears, I felt. The project was a way to get people to fece the 
reality of what we had and wbdi hfui to be done. 

Thus, d^te acknc^vledged problems, K)me strategic enws m start up, and a couple of 
significant stumbles, an ST/T project was up and running. By all rqwrts, it had a highly 
positive effect on morale and profiessionalism. Intwvicw r^xMwtents were single-voiced in 
piaiseof one another ~wth the agnifkamtcxcqrtion of a person tlwy described as "a 
troublemaker," "a blocker," and "a career <*structionist," wto had been a thorn in didr 
sides until to chose to leave for anoUier j<M>. They fdt ttoy shared common values and ttoy 
spoke sbm them in common ways: "This is a school that cares about kids," said one. 
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Aiioto agieed: "Poofi^ hete put the ddUiirai first." StiU another said, "People leaUy have 
tin children's interests at bmt* Ti»y fdt accqited and iiKiluiM by the SDM jnoc&s. 
Hiis is a pla» with qien commimicatkm,* said one team mefflber. Ai»)ther added, "You 
just say what*s on ymir mind." A third agreed: "No me is afraid to say what they jfed." 
And another said, "It feels good because you always get listened to." 

Perl^ nu)st in^xirtant, participants come to know each othor in ways not 
alkm^ by the ncmna! school structure. "Some of the very be« tMngs come out of ti» 
noneducators," diserved a teacher, while am>ther said, "This is the first committee Tve been 
on which fad parents involved. It*s nice to have thdr ii^ut" Anodio^ par^t agreed: "As a 
parmt, it ielt good to be asked to be Involved, particul^y wbea we went cm reneat aiKi I 
saw that no other sdxx^ hai paroits hivdved." Another tead^ obs^ved, "I saw the rest 
of the staff in a different way than before and Tve made a tot of Iriendshq^" Anotho* 
agreed: "We have a lot of tldn^ to talk about." And still anot^ said, "My colteagues have 
a lot to offer, and I have a lot to team." 

Focus of the ST/T Project 

The principal, as previously n^tioned, tmd welcomed the ST/T process as a means 
to hdp the staff become more re^xNmve to the sdtofd's clanging population and mc»e 
]»ofesaonal. The chapter leado- had roms going back to tbc AFT's Hammond, Indiana, 
project and saw shared dedsicm making as dedctedly positive dssfitt the difficulties it can 
cause. "Son» teachm are very fiearful of any clange ~ having maybe to do son»thing 
differ^t," the chiqjter leader m^. Each aj^Kared to be a strong perscmality, ittto)wledged 
and complimented the other on his/her leaderdiip, and seemed used to woridng toother. 

The prindpa! and cl^ter leader deckled tl»t Cincinnati Elementary would submit a 
ST/T pn^iosal; they wrote it withcMit consulting othm and temdj^ked die mend^ns of the 
committee (ten teadiers, a panqprofes^cmal, two parraits, the priiu^, and the assistant 
imncipal). They were careful to choose activists with widely diffaring uteres of influence. 
"They said. *You*li volunteer, wtm't you,' and kinda twisted our arms. We didn*t really 
know what we were getting into, what *restructuring' really meant, or how much it 
would all take," observed one team number. 

The committee n^, was introduced to the proposal for the first time, and dcci<ted to 
practice consensual politics mtber than voting. Tte n^bm shared vision ^atements with 
each (^her and gathered them from peo|^ not on the committee. Afler grouping diese uncter 
four "areas of concern," th^ decided to focus on helping at-risk ^udents in the early grates, 
chose "heterogeneous grouping" as the ^ropriate implemoitauon of this vision, and were 
(legated to involve their various con^tuend^ in t!% next steps of the |Hocess. 

By March 19^, these various thrusts had led to anger, fhtstrat!(»i, and a sense that 
they were ^ling e^ (Hher and failing the school. First, the "closed" selection ]^ocess for 
committee membership had led to various fears and dejections mim$ the wider staff. Even 
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the members of the committee started with doubts as to others' imrtim for mcmbcffriup, as 
CMie said: "Maybe timy were there to feather th«r own iwsls, you know?" In addition, the 
staff as a whole saw the committee nwmbcrs as ditisi: They thought we had more power 
than we did, and that we wanted more/ noted one member. 

As a consequence, communication had been poor or iacldng. Within tl» committee, 
people had misumterstood, be&i confused by, and ev^ taken offense at others' statemoits, 
but had ncn sought clarification or shared thdr feelings. Committee numbers had not done 
an ^fective job of bringing in their constitwnts. There were significant objections to 
h^rogeneous groujwng among the parwits and some staff. The project was stalled. 

Things came, or were brought, to<a head in March 1989 at the wedcoid retreat. 
According to a facilitator's log, "The retreat started out like gangbus^rs. The Marcus 
Cincinnati team saw tiie agenda and said, ^Tliere is going to be a revolt.' They were 
emphatic in stating, 'We have a jto. We want to write it and we dwi't mxst to go to any of 
those sessions. '*" Subsequaitiy, the team came to see some of tiieir i^oblems and negative 
ocperi^c^ as shared by other teams and lost soitm of thdr s»ise of ali^tion. Tl^ 
neverthel^ requited tin^ by tl^mselves akme (three hours on Saturday afternoon) outside 
of die regular scMule, and the request was granted. 

At that session, referred to glowingly by thcKe interviewed, the team's own 
communication prc^lems were aired for t}» first time and worked out. "Everyone felt 
uninformed, ill informed," commented «ie. Another said, "The pn^lem was just in bow 
things were being interpn^." A third ackted, "We neected the chance to yell ami scream 
togetlH^." Anotho" pointed out, "Peo|rfe were crying, and you could tell they really cared." 
Still anotiier observed, "People aren't always saying what you think at flr^, so I've learned 
to listen better, because tiieir concerns are legitimate." 

In addition, tiie team apparentiy recf^nized its failure to constat with otiier staff 
members and moved to rectify tiiis. "Team members did nm adequatdy communicate to the 
le^ of the school what was going on and really didn't solicit feedback from them," observed 
one, while anoUier added, 'We made a mistake at first in not letting otiiers know enough 
about what we were discussing, so we've tried harder to communicate." This change was 
too much of a pendulum swing »xx)rding to tite princip^, who said: "Th^ was a lack of 
ext^sive communication, a trading of phonal points of view - so now they're hung up on 
communication and want to communicate everything: they don't see tiiemselves as yet as a 
decision-making group." 

Maintaining Uicir ctetermination to select a single, concrete focus of their vision, the 
team iwxt offered Uie "whole language ai^woach" as a possible ST/T project. Re^tngs were 
passed out, training was offi^ and accepted, and a whole hmguage apinoach was adopted 
by four teachers in two grades starting in September 1989 with otiiers probably to fcrilow. 

Some felt Uiat (^termination to arrive at a concrete result within a specified time 
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fmsm dk] violmx to tl^ gimip^s cdiaborative process: "During our disci»»on," wfote a 
facUitalor, "the team can% to tte lealiz^ion that Uiey had not reaHy participated in a 
restniouring process." Some fsit that the mimhustfation hsKi be«i too quiescent in the 
committee n^etings: ''&>me things siKHild be just left to them; the principal knows better 
than 1; there shouki be nKn:e administratis cteci^ons^" sak! ot& team n^ber. Son» feUt 
tlot the non-administrators w&t too passive: "I know tow to ^ive but I (an*t find anytme 
willing to take. No one has been willii^ to take Ie»tership of tte committee," said oi^, and 
another agreed: "There are people on tbs committee who are afhud to share all our thinking 
with the staff." Still others felt that the "rotating group leadership" had be^ superb. But a 
pn^ect was chosen ami implemoited; and all interviewees approved it and felt it to be well 
implemented and a good expr^sion of their (original vision. 

Ultimately, the committee made the deciacMi to reconstitute itself under the 
Cbancellor*s guictelines for becoming an SBM/SDM schocd. This i^c^tated a 75% 
approval vote and the selection of SBM/SDM c(»nmittee members; the ST/T team - still 
smarting from earlier charge of "elitism" and spurred by the n^ativism of one particular 
teadier, Imd bog^ down in fru^rating and seemingly oidlm argument ab(Ntt how to move 
forward. In the principal's wmds, "Hie team would m come up with a selection process to 
govern who and how members would come <m the SBM/SDM committee. Finally I dki it 
despite my continued reservations about taking a forceful leadership role, and the risk that I 
would be seen as interfering in the collaborative pnx^.* 

The principal's SBM/SDM proposal was ^^ved by the committee ami submitted to 
the staff for a vote. 94% voted in l^vor of it. But then a "rump grcHq>" of te^h^ raised 
its head and made k>ud c^jectimis to the election process for tl^ SBWSDM commits, 
arguing, among other things, tl»t they f»d not read the proposal ck>sely and luuS not realized 
what they were voting for. Their comj^aint, ^yparraitly, concerned ti^ alhxaUon of 
lepresratatives to constituencies. This objection qfter a vc^ caused the principal much pain, 
as he fdt that once you have vk>lated t!» process ~ such as a vcHe - then you really have 
nothing left. The chaiHer I^der saw it differently: "I knew we had to go with it, hom>r the 
group's c^jections, and hold a new election for committee membership, so I just striped in 
and unilaterally arranged it. I doubt we'd have a team now if I hadn't doae it." 

The election was held, and the new committee was (^stituted. Membmhip was 
largely the same as the original, handpkked ST/T team but there w^ a few additional 
members - one being the "blocker" previously mentioned. "We got him elected," according 
to one of the original ST/T team members, "as a means of ^o|^ng his (Ejections to the 
committee." However, this powerful and native person dominated committee meetings 
throughout the fall and winter. "He really dkln't understand the process, that our purpose 
was to pick a project. He wanted more control over different things in tiie «;hool, m<we than 
we were prepared to discuss. He was not trained, like we were," observed another team 
member. But beyond this person's role, another commented, "It was hard to bring the four 
new pec^le onto the committee. The meetings were rough and you left them feding angry 
and negative, like. *Why are we even bothering?', which we hadn't felt before. You were 
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used to your own tittle grcHtp, and they didn't undostami wlat was expe^." 

^ the "blocks'' 1^ the k^ioc^ and the oommtttee found its star again. They had 
CHie good me^mg following the string of *bBd* on», v/ere looldng to ^ thdr next project, 
and were guantecOy bopeM ttmt the bad times were bdiimi them. "Change gets peqple upset 
som^imes," €^>served one team m^rto wiyly. 

EfEects of tNi Restnictaiiiig Effort 

listening to r^Kmses to this qi^^ion was like taking a conduct tour thn»igb the 
fulfilled promises and of current writers about school reform. The two or three 
te«jiers originally involved in the whole language ajqnoach t»d grown to aboitt 20; timy tod 
formBd a Whole Language Cmnmittee ami met on tlidr own during luncntime. More 
important, their migy and "owi^ship" had sgmd widely ttmighout the ^aff: die principal 
fe^ that now half the ^mlty would read artictes he brmtght in, wh^eas th^ used to be 
ignmed. He saw pei^ naking unsc^idted otrricular aigge^kms, peopte addng to be s^^ 
to ctmfer^ices, asking for ttm of^portunity to give up a day of tl^ own tin» m os^ to 
team son^thing new. As he i»it it, "Peopkt are begimung to talk publidy and professionally 
about th^. process of educating children. We*ve now gm a titerary magazine, oat because I 
wanted it (though I did) and pishsA it, but because sonieoi» can» iq^ with the i(tea and nuKte 
it happoi. And someoi» came to me with an RFPand sugge^ we apply, and we are. 
That's f^ver happened before because peq>le always waited ii^ me to lead/ He adited, 
"Peoi^ are darting to tlunk bey(md 8-to-3. The o^nmittee has decicted tlat the best time to 
meet is on Fridays from 3 to 5. That really says som^hing, because emi cn your best wedc 
you*re looking forward to going home then." 

A teacher agreed: "I canH remember people talking about som^ng educatiomd in 
the lunchroom. Now they do." Another said, "We're planning a woik^iop to take place 
after the schod year, that's ifier tfx s(^ml year!" Still anodier (^>served, "It's brought the 
te^ers doing the program closer together. Ideas and sugg^tions are broi^ht in and talked 
about. That's almost contagious, and theie's now a lot most feeling of camars^rk in 
everyone, even those not doing the whcde bingua^ ap{»oadi. People are speaking up and 
saying what they think and fed. There's a lot more profesaonal atmo^l^." Anoth^ 
said, "Hie whole atmosphere in the school has changed. People wouki go in their rooms and 
ctose their doors; now they do that but there'll be two or three other leadim in tbw too 
talking over ideas and offering resources." And sdll another noted, "People are willing to 
work together to do things hoe, and I think that's really important." 

Not that these gains w&t unaltoyed, particulariy for the teachers most directly 
involved in the new approach, as one said: "Those teachers are working very hard because 
whole language is a lot more difficult. Some are frustrated, because mater»ls are sometimes 
hard to ^ and class size is too big. But it is working fw the chikir»i." Another 
commented, "Maybe they didn't really umlers^ how hard it wouki be to keep choosing 
curriculum as your group changes; maybe diey stUI wish there could be a manual." "It's 
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anotho- prognun with good intoitioas/ said the principal, "that requires a tremendous 
aimnint of gi%ing by the individiiai.'' 



Wtat Are You Learning? 

Tboie was a noticeable pause before peoj^e answ«:ed tMs questicni, as diough perhaps 
they ^li so oimeshed in the daily struggles of furtl^ring tf^ project and mastmng 
new processes ttmt they 1^ not reflected on what they were teaming. Tim, when the 
answers did come, they did not con% vnth the flow and spill of detail that sppeaied 
elsewhere, but had a son^hat ^ted quality. Perhaps the oth^ qt»stions drew on thoi^ts 
that naturally occurred to peqple while the question, "What am I learning?* did not. 

Their thoughts on learning fell into two calories. First, there were reflections on 
tbepnxxss they vcse eigaged in. "Restructuring, looking at the kn^ tarn effects of 
som^hing that you hope will be, was a great idea," saki ob&, white anc^l^ obsraved, 
"Consensus is OK, but it takes some getting used to." A third noted, "I learned we have an 
ongoing need for ^KHUtators. After the fim year we thcnight we knew it all, but we still 
need thdr telp." Another said, "I had Mt n»ybe they were trying to brainwash us, but now 
I see we're closer together, I see people as human beings." Still another said, "We're 
teaming how to deal with diff^irat personalities, how to w<n-k tog^her as a group. If you 
want someone to come an»ind to your pcHnt of view there's a ^y to approach them. I 
never had call to deal this way before being on the committee." 

Secood, tbe3:e were reflecti(»is on pemmi kaming. "I've teamed to listen better, 
and that it's OK to say that I need telp," saki one. "I'm teaming," said tl^ ;nrincip^, "that I 
can distance mysdf from the (ted^fm-making process and that I <»n be comfortable with 
that; I can share. I gain in effectivoiess. I'm teaming nme about myself as a leader. And 
I've learned that the naff are capabte and willing to learn more if they are included in the 
proc^ The 'ownership* thing is tme here." "I'm learning," said the cihspter leader, "that 
bodi [the principal and Q have had to ^ back to let others emerge to grab the reins." 

Barriers^ Ongoing Problems, I^temmas? 

Three dilemmas stood out: first, there were 5tart-iq> pwblem. Some of th«e were 
due to pn^ms of mistrust and miscommunicatkm as parents j<Hr^ vdth teachers and 
te^^hers joined with te»:hers in ways neither group had experienced bdme. 
"Communicatkm probtems within the committee, learning to woric together as a group was 
hard. At one point a te^h^ turned to one of ttm parents and said, 'That's a pc^nt even you 
can understand,' and we weie all very emi»rntssed," observed one team member, white 
another noted, "I thought that maybe [the odier te^hefs cm the committee] were there to 
feathCT their own neas, you know?" OOxex probtems were due to mistrust fielt by teachers 
not on the committee toward teachers on the committee. "The rest of the teachers thought 
we had mwe power th^ we did, and that we wanted more." said a team member. Fimdly, 
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some prtblcms were di» to ^ ample confiison felt by anyone involved in a process that 
lequires learning by doing, mie fecilitators need more training in how to deal with group 
dynamics. Some were stronger than otters, but other times we suffered," said one, while 
anmher added. "My main criticism is that they required us to leam a process and jmxhice a 
^jedfk; product at the same time. So pec^ w&e hdcfing back, because you have to have 
an overall uncter«anding of what you are Anng." A third noted, "We to understand 
SBM and what our duties are. It's like working in the dark, looking for the light. 
Somctittws we don*t undCTsiand what we're looking for." 

SeoMid, there were ongoing d^remxs ftff^mm betweai those who wanted more 
direction from the fecilitators. or more direction by the principal, or less direction by the 
principal. "The facilitators don't control the me^ngs the way they should be controlled. 
Tbcy should be more forceful," aid om. Amahcr dis^reed: "I fed we are moving too 
slowly som^nws. There should be more olrainistrative dedsicms." The principal 
wromwited, "I feel Uke I'm still lewiing the poup more tlan I want to, and worse, I don't 
fed they resent it. The Chamxllor's requirements call for a chairman otho* than the 
prindpal, and that will be good." A teacher observed, "Some teachm still feel the principal 
should make final deci»ons on everything. They don't really uiMieraand this new committee 
plan coming from the ChancellOT." 

Thiid, there were the cBlemmas of having insi^ident resourtes to do the job people 
wanted to do. "There's nm enough tinw, not enough resources like trainers and people to 
cover for others in training, not owugh materisUs. People are meeting on tiieir lunchtime! 
We need more fbllow-up rwourccs," observed <me, while another lan^ted, "I don't know 
how we will ever be able to afford to do whatevw it is we decide needs to be done." A 
tiiiid agreed: "We're going to have problems like budging and class size because of tiic 
[New York Public Schoolsl system. It's not designed to make this the easiest job posable." 

What Mare Is Needed? 

As mentioned above, respondents indicated a variety of needs ~ most particularly a 
need for more time to get togetter to do their work and a need for more mources to su]^rt 
tijeir clK)sen projects. Beyond tiiat, requests fell into two cat^ories. First, Uicre was a 
unanimous desire for more contact with otiier ST/T participants. "We need more time on 
r^reat to talk to one anoUier, and to otter people involved in tte process," said one. The 
principal agreed: "I'd like to meet and talk with tte otiier 1 1 heads of schoc^s." A tiurd 
sugge^, "Maybe we could have a workshop witii just one otiier school, and each of the 
groups - parents, teachers, administrates - could get togetiier and talk." Second, tiicre was 
a general recogniticm that more training of almost any sort woukl te useful. "We need more 
worksltops," said one, echoed by anoUwn "We could te given more teaching about what a 
group <k)es and how it does it." Sugg^ed a tiurd: "We need trainers on call, witiiin, say at 
least a montii." Another added, "We need continued facilitation. There are problems of 
spax» and of lack of expertise." Still anotiier said, "We need more organized telp, more 
workshc^, information, training, moral suj^rt." 
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The Facilitators 



Each participating schod recdved assistance from a team of two or three facilitators 
sdected from moa$ expmenced l^e^or Centm Ccmsoitium CTCC) ^>edalists. Each 
iitfiiitalor team worked with o^ scIhn^ in the ST/T project while continuing lo meet other 
to: ieq;ionsibiUties. In aU, 29 fiunlitatOTs woe select to assist the 12 ST/T scNwIs. 

The Srrr laciHta^ weie all expefieaced teachers in the New York City schools, 
and all possessed cmiaderable expertise in oim or moie content areas, such as writing or 
coqieiBtive learning. In their TCX: lotes, they ty]»caUy consulted and acted as lesouices to 
individial teactmrs, conducted demonstiation l^ons, ami led workshofis. NeaHy all of them 
were white wtmea in th^ 40s. In the cniginal group of 29, th^ had been no people of 
col<»r and mly three or four men. As mom fiualitators w«e ckisen to staff new projects, the 
group of ^ or so included seven black won^ am! six white mm, Tbey were outgdng, 
excited by their work, eneigedc, and articulate. 

The facilitators had been prepared for thdr role through a series of training sessions 
consisting of an initial orientation fdlowed by five monthly meetings. Tt»se workshops 
were conducted by an outside consultant who introduced tl^ to "^piDcess** tools such as 
ibrce field analysis, used to wdgh contributing and restraining fbrc^ idated to a itecision, 
and carousel brainstorming, used to goiemte h)ts of ideas on a given topic. 

Focus of the Facilitators* Work 

The ST/T facilitators provicted assiaance to the school teams. They saw tteir job 
primarily as working to "proWde a neutral pres«K», an outlet to vent grievances, make time 
for meetings, make people act better," as well as providing distance to the school teams 
with their process. Only secoi nly did they act as resource or experts. 

The fecilitalors, working in teams of two or three, helped essh school through a 
process that led to schoolwide restructuring. The job entailed the following: 

~ Meeting with a school-based team that included the principal, the chapter 
leader, a number of teachers, and perhaps a parent, to help the team develop a 
vision for the school and an action plan for enarting it. 

- Introducing to the team a variety of process tools - aHwoachcs to and 
means of handling such tasks as running meetings collaboratively, sharing 
decisions, developing ideas into plans, resolving conflicts. 

- Encouraging the team to work with the whole school so that decisions were 
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readied somcwteit coUaborativdy among the feculty and were wrt left to the 
committee sikm. 

- Intefvaung in discussons to ke^ the proc^ moving or to raise and resolve 
probtems. 

- ProvicUng suggestions or r^ources (sudi as materials or qjeal^m) wfcen 
i»eded. 

One fedlitatOT said, "My nrfe is to fkaUtate the proems; th«r [the school's] role is to 
bring in contoit.* Anolh» said, "There's a differaice betweai iraMng a prraentatlon and 
turning the work and outcomes over to the partkapants." 

What Are You Learning? 

•ST/T was a superb learning otperiaice.* The words of one fedlitator w«c edioed 
by many others. As a group, t»^ leaned process skills in ^oi^ tiBuiing ses^ 
first year of tl» pn^. As iraHviduals, ea* learned diff««it and persomd lemons about 
howtoenacttherdeofasclMJolccHuiultant. Imlividual learmngs revolved around two isaies 
of deq> coiK«m to all fedlitators: how to be an ^ecfive fiwiUtator and what i^trality 
meant. 

The facilitators* jc* was a comptex one, raitailing n»my different, and sonwtimes 
contradictoiy. heljMng tads. IJte the jt* of a tcadher, it was maite up of nmny on-tii^|»t 
judgmenu about what would work bei« in a partioilar atuation, ded^ons diat were d^icult 
to pra»re for. difficult to sumnwriaEC, and difficult to evaluate even by the person making 
diem. Many of these sKJtivities had layers of n»aning, and differing wiesfw 
and tl» participants. Providing food for a rac^, itedding whdhcr or not the tmie was 
right to ask a question, taking the initiative to provide direction based on rraearch or 
experience, or deciding to hold back; aU h^ different implications and consequences each 
time and in each setting. 

Within tiiis comptexity, tiie fadUtatws had many qu«^ons and no final answ«s, but 
ratiiff a generally shared saise tiiat a fiicilitaior "listras and knows when to jun^ m, has die 
stfcngtii to jump in and die smarts to wait to know when.- The fe iUtator, said otc, "w^ 
a very narrow line bctwe«i coaching and giving input witiicwit bang an infiuaicer dirough 
giving tiw t^ion." As facilitators, tiiey enomra^ and prodded, c*served and informed, 
modeled process techniques, and acted as a resource. The fimt^ms of the fadUtalors were 
multiple and conflicting; die ndes diey played were myri^. They hai to be not only skilted 
in a wide range of functions, but also had to know wh«j to use which to best advantage. 

The second key learning for facilitators catered around die oMicept of "neutrality.* 
This involved bodi one's stance toward ti» team and its wwk and (Hie*s rdationsh^ to tiic 
union. As process consultants, dieir guiding principle was: "We are neutral about die 
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content [of tte cim^ und^ discusaon] and fim about tte process." This was son^mes 
vcnced as, *We are goii^ to give you a proc^ but the con^t will be ymus.** In dther 
case, the nseaning was that one of tl» rei^xmsit^es of the fadlitator was noi to in^se 
sriutioas on a team: "We don't say, *Go with this program or goals.'" Instead, the 
fiidlitators worked to inchicte as many paitid^t pei^ectives as poss9>le in disctissicms. At 
times, this included not only siloit support but ptdoeqiing and even giving vi»ce to 
une9q»essed opmtcxBs l»Id by qui^ memb^s. Conoonmng the latttf, the Sedlitators kmw 
tint as out»(to they weie fiee from tte ocmstiamts of local ^ ^tics and sensitivit!» and 
could laise issiffis timt could msA be voiced by insiders. As one fiK^lator put it, "I try to be 
an objective out^dsr who says wlmt poopk are really thinking." 

Indeed, tte preservat»m of this i^utndity was con^tered so essential Aat there was a 
gei^ral feding ftat a ftcilitator ought iK>t to even ^rmt^^fUtm conmning contmt if the 
8an» pcnnt could be n»fte by asldng tl» team to rdto on the directioo it was taking; bdier 
to ask a qwstion dian to state directly whm {»ie bdkved: "The team drives the &dilitator, 
not the other way," said one. 

However, the ftdlitators init oitiidy omiibrtidik within this corral dthen "We 
fi^ilitate m)t just the process, bm change. If wedon't, d^ diose wlM>say wejustcaie 
about die pfoce^ are proven ri^r Anod^ Med, "We have to keq> in numi dud die 
jaocessisjtt^atod tog^ totheinodi^" As a readt, diey ^n^gled widi d^ rde, 
ackmiw^edging diat no human being could ever be entirely noitral, wmying what to do if a 
team should be leaning towani chdoes dud seined educadcmally unsound, consdous diat 
dKse could be no absdute answers to d^ ditoma. The rde of noi^firecdve tadUtator was 
new to di^, and different ftom die role of dire^ive, guiding teach^* specialist 

A fiird^ aspect to die fedlitators* concera about neutrality hemmed irom die £sct 
diat diey were part of and stqqxHted by die United F^(te!d(Hi of Te^^ios (UFT), bm did 
not want to be seoi as such. Sinqdy because dtey were part of die UFT, sctfflols »Mi»times 
qi^oned dieir neutrality. Thus, they were careful to represent all views in the sdiool and 
m to save as advocates only for ti^^iexs ~ evoi if diat meant cm occasion ke^sang alent if 
diey did not Hke die way a jnindpal's authority was bdng used. They saw it as dieir 
re^)onsibiaty to win trust, and di^ seem to have »icceeded. One schocri wn^ of its 
fadlitators, "They are not reaUy die union...die Tead^ Centers are s^Kuate from die 
union." 

Barrbrs^ Ongoing ProMems, IHienini^? 

Time and its limitadons woe raised as a problem by virtially everyone. A rdated 
issue, diough raised less often, was pressure to succeed. Anodier eatery was people 
i»obtems. 

T!me. Time was a problem for the ST/T fiicilitators in several ways. In die first year of die 
project, diere was very litde dme for reflecdon on or int^radon of learnings from the 
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tiaining &mr «q>«i«ices, f>uT^. t^tbm^ people vf&t m to^cx^ 

wori£, and altlwrngh they had accepted the flonn tiial hard woA was ocpected , th^ stiU felt 
that tlwre was too Uttie time to ««ompli^ tlwir goals with die teams. 

Moreover, die fedUtators felt U«t hard work ak«» wm not «ioiigh, that tiicy were 
also suppc»ed to riKW visftle iwcce» by ti» «Mi <rf d» first yw^ Success was not 
specificaUy defined but seemed to indude team oAeaon, 

b^inning to work t<«^.- Aik^ <tefined this as, *Everyoi» ^&c^ 
in die OTOccss." OUier fittaUtalors fat pressured to demon^iate accomjMidinwnte^ 
pas»ng School-Based Options, devctofring a vimm dim the whole sclwol mxe^ , or 
deciding on and b^inning to implement a i»w program or form of pr^ce. 

Finally, as new piojerts came in dwing die secwrd year, on txsp of current 
respon»bUides diat were already difficult to landle, d» fecililalors fdt stretcted too thin. 
They could not be in didr schods as oftei as di^ ha! been in die first year, an ^)sence 
wjted by many schools. This made tiiem feel diey w«e son^KW foiling in tiidr 
commitments to diose schods. 

PemOePmblms. People problems arose in many s(*ools. Some of di«« involved diffiadt 
perole on me team, odicrs invol>«d <tiviaons among d» siaff. Sevml fedlilalors spiAe of 
pr<*l«ns dealing widi pec^e in positiims of audiority in die schod , sudi as die imncipal , 
die assistant prindpal, or d» cl^^ Icadff. In one or two instances diey fdt dat die 
prindpal did not sui^ tndy stomi dedfflon iiMddng, m^ 

always make die final dedskm. In sotb cases, die ftdlitators nc«Bd, dns "jaobton person 
had written die iwlication to join die ST/T project, yd blocked fiiU imj^mentation. 

A last prK*lem was dw dynamic of cdturd and racial divcrsty. a difficult issue. In 
two sdiools, white teachers - a miiwrity on didr school teams - diought diat differHices in 
dje team aiMl die school woe race-rdated, but Uiey <fid not raise diese concerns pidrficly. 
FaciUtators h«! not, m diese instance, been abte to "say what diey [die team] dunk 

seo^dy.* As one fecilitator said, "In every school d»re is facdonalization; sometimes it is 
by race." 



What More Is Needed? 

Two kinds of support were identified by fiKjiiitalors: training and peer suRXWt. B(«h 
had been provided and were valued, but most people wanted more. 

Tndidng, The fecilitators valued and used die training diey recdved fiom outsdc 
consultants. They used what diey had teamed widi didr teams, described die training as 
"helpful and necessary," and diey wart on to train new facilitators. The tools diey teamed 
had become part of dieir professional rqjotoires, a way to nake die fiizzy concept of 
"process" more tangibte. 
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A group of ST/T fedlitators ccmducted a staff r^reat for tte entire group of nwgMy 
50 fedaitatore, ifKludmg newly appomted oa«!. Many paitU^ts commented tiat This 
was the best training we've evwgodai.* The ^titors introdw»d process tools. Mpfiil 
Mnts, anddiscusfflcmsofbestpiactke. Th^r were able to refer to own leai-life 
examples througtout the training, whic* ajfaled to its value. 

Imitators neetol oi^jing training at cHfifa«rt levds of sophistic 
pn^i^sed in ^r work. New fiKaUtotors i^predated tl« training they gc« ftom ej^^ 
&»}stators. Many eqieriencedfecilitatorsMaiey would ber^tftomtra^ 
im^iale tl^r teachnig expertise with thrir bdief in bdng 
teams discuss and with issues of div^ty and conflict 

Pger Su^rt. Facilitators valitfd workmg in a team: "You can't <to tins job alone," sakl 
one. AiK)th«^ agreed: is v^wimhwhile to have ea^c^iar,Cwe] can boun^ 
eachother." Most teams spoke of Ikjw w^l tl«y l»d woriced tog^«r. Scnnew^like 
loog-marrifid coujdes: finidiing each otl^'s sentences or seamle^y altonating sentences. 
Otl^ wrae le^ ck?se, Iwt nevwth^« se«ned to value having partis with whom to plan, 
to think through issues and next slq», to reftect, and to provide p«^)ective. 

FaciliteioRS said they would value rthw kinds of pc» siqjport as well, su(* as group 
mectiiip stmaured for Glaring cxpraieices airf discui^^ Asoi» 
fecililator said, "We arc 50 jewels. We could interact for so many tlungs - for making 
meaning, for support, for reflection, for ctev^>|Mng resources for common sirands <rf 
activiti« in several schools. Meetinp should have a jMtfpose, not an agenda." She was 
saying tlat the fedlitators could be more of a resource to eadi other, and in so ddng, would 
contxilmte more to the goals of the project 
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